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THE BUILDINGS OF GW: 


ANAT CMIVECRACAMEUS 


by Anne N. Suydam 


remem some old, some new and all unique, define the 
shape of a major university in the nation’s capital. Life 
is breathed into the stone, brick, glass and wood by foot- 
steps running to class, voices imparting knowledge, hands 
transforming mental images into the written word—basic- 
ally, all individuals sharing an important bond...Educa- 
tion. 

These buildings are more than just individual physical 
structures. On a casual stroll down 21st St., for example, a 
passer-by could note from the Hall of Government’s cor- 
nerstone that the building was completed in 1938. But 
how many people know what lies within that block of 
stone? It contains a Bible, a 1938-39 university catalogue, 
a May 1938 GWU Alumni Review and copies of all of 
Washington’s newspapers for the day of dedication, May 
18, 1938. And, because the building was dedicated on 
Constitution Day, a national observance of the 150th an- 
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niversary of the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, por- 
traits of that document’s signers and a copy of the docu- 
ment itself also are contained within the cornerstone. 

Possibly the students in the early 1930s wondered why 
most campus buildings were cream colored. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin, GW’s president from 1927 to 1959, sought to 
give the diverse structures unity by having them painted 
the same color. Marvin had a personal interest in gardens 
and buildings and, under his leadership, many older 
buildings were remodeled, much of the campus was re- 
landscaped and a vast building program was undertaken. 
In fact, new land purchases during his presidency more 
than doubled the university area. 

An unprecedented period of growth took place at the 
university during a time when the country was internally 
torn apart—the Vietnam era. Between 1968 and 1973, 
several major buildings were completed on campus: the 
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Burns Law Library, Building C, the Marvin Center, the 
Gelman Library, and Ross Hall, which houses the Him- 
melfarb Medical Library and the Medical School. Since 
1973, more than $100 million has been allocated for new 
facilities. Campus planners of earlier days would no 
doubt be surprised by such expansion—expansion that to- 
day covers close to 19 city blocks. 

And, while today’s campus wouldn’t be surprising to 
most of you, we thought our readers might enjoy—from a 
slightly different perspective—taking another look at 
some of the most memorable of GW’s buildings. O 


Anne N. Suydam is a news writer for GW’s Office of 
News and Public Affairs. Photography is by Maxwell 
Mackenzie . 
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The Hall of Government 


The Hall of Government, with its graceful design and 
formal expression—such as the sculptural detail at 
left—depicts what President Marvin stressed at the 
time. That focus was on a strengthening of ties be- 
tween the school and the federal government. The sim- 
ple yet monumental lines of the Hall of Government 
closely resemble the expression of the public buildings 
of the 1930s. The building, because it does not use col- 
umns, is not categorized as ‘‘classical’’ architecture. 
However, it is classical in the feelings it evokes— 
formal, restrained, symmetrical, a strong, solid mass. 


For their help with the article, the author thanks: Richard 
Longstreth, associate professor of architectural history; 
Lenore Miller, curator of art; and the Special Collections 
Division of the Gelman Library. 


“ May Commencements Feature 


“Three Ss” 


Sunshine, smiles and a special group of speakers 
dominated the GW campus this May 5, com- 
mencement day for all schools except law and 
medicine. And by month’s end, when all 1985 
commencements were history, the university had 
conferred more than 2,700 degrees in course, 
awarded ten honorary doctorates, honored 14 
faculty members with emeritus status and given 
George Washington Awards to seven members 
of the university community. 

May 5’s commencement activities began at 
10:30 a.m., with ceremonies for the School of 
Government and Business Administration fea- 
turing a commencement speech by Victor Kiam, 
chairman, president and chief executive officer 
of Remington Products, Inc. Kiam—known to 
TV viewers as the man who liked Remington 
razors so much that he bought the company— 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
President Elliott also presented honorary 
degrees to J. Willard Marriott Sr., chairman and 
director of the Marriott Corporation (Doctor of 
Public Service) and to Andrew Barr, former 
chief accountant of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion, honoris causa). John F. McCarthy Jr. 
became associate professor emeritus of business 
administration, and Gordon L. Lippitt became 
professor emeritus of behavioral sciences. 

The next ceremony was at 11:30 a.m., when 
United States Information Agency Director 
Charles Wick addressed new graduates of the 
School of Public and International Affairs. 
Wick received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences’ 1 
p.m. commencement featured a speech by 
Daniel Yankelovich, chairman and co-founder 
of Yankelovich, Skelly & White, Inc. Yankel- 
ovich received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Public Service. 

At 2 p.m. ceremonies for School of Education 
and Human Development graduates, U.S. Sec- 
retary of Education William J. Bennett delivered 
the address and received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities, and Ruth I. Peterson 
became professor emeritus of education. 

GW graduate and Nobel Laureate Julius Ax- 
elrod, PhD ’55, of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, was the commencement speaker 


œ at Columbian College’s 3 p.m. ceremonies. Ax- 


elrod, who was presented with the Distinguished 
Service Award at these ceremonies, was the re- 
cipient of a GW honorary doctorate in 1971, the 
year after he won the Nobel Prize (for medicine 
and physiology) for brain chemistry studies that 


~ led to the development of drugs to treat mental 


illness. Three faculty members received emeritus 
status—Willard E. Caldwell, professor emeritus 
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of psychology, Thelma Z. Lavine, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, and Ewing Lakin Phil- 
lips, professor emeritus of psychology. 

The final May 5 commencement was held at 5 
p.m. for graduates of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science. The speaker was Erich 
Bloch, director of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Bloch received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science. 

Commencement ceremonies for the National 
Law Center were held two weeks later, on May 
19. Judge Harold H. Greene, JD ’51, of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, addressed the graduates and received the 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree. Also receiving 
an honorary doctorate was Arpad Bogsch, who 
earned his Master of Comparative Law degree at 
GW in 1956. 

May 24 ceremonies for the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences concluded this year’s com- 
mencements. Donald Fredrickson, president/ 
CEO of Howard Hughes Medical Institute, 
delivered the address and received the honorary 
Doctor of Science degree. Eight faculty 
members were honored with emeritus status: 
Theodore C. Alford, professor emeritus of 
surgery; Henry L. Feffer, professor emeritus of 
orthopaedic surgery; Norman C. Kramer, pro- 
fessor emeritus of medicine; Fred Leonard, 
research professor emeritus of medicine and or- 
thopaedic surgery; Frank N. Miller Jr., pro- 
fessor emeritus of pathology; Jed W. Pearson 
Jr., professor emeritus of clinical obstetrics and 


President Elliott (left) participated in all eight 
commencement ceremonies. Here he joins 
Nobel Laureate (and GW alumnus) Julius 
Axelrod and Columbian College Dean Clara 
M. Lovett for that college’s ceremonies. Axel- 
rod, whose Nobel Prize was awarded in 1970 
for Medicine and Physiology, spoke of scien- 
tific research in his remarks to the graduates. 


Engaging in a moment’s quiet conversation 
before School of Engineering and Applied 
Science ceremonies are (from left) commence- 
ment speaker/honorary degree recipient Erich 
Bloch, SEAS Dean Harold Liebowitz, and 
GW Provost William D. Johnson. National 
Science Foundation Director Bloch spoke of 


gynecology; Bertram J. L. Sauerbrunn, pro- 
fessor emeritus of clinical radiology; and Irene 
G. Tamagna, professor emeritus of medicine. 
This year’s George Washington Awards also 
were presented at May 5 commencements. Those 
honored were Mary D. Fenner, long-time mem- 
ber of the GW Housekeeping Department; As- 
sociate Professor of American Civilization 
Howard F. Gillette Jr., who also is director of 
the Center for Washington Area Studies; Dean 
of Students Gail S. Hanson; Professor of Engi- 
neering Douglas L. Jones; graduate student 
Ayman Jumean; Thurston Hall Resident Coun- 
selor Irma M. Marcellino; and GW Student 
Association Vice President for Graduate Affairs 
Leslie Suelter. George Washington Awards were 
established in 1976 to honor outstanding con- 
tributions toward enhancing university life. 
The distinguished group of honorary degree 
recipients represents accomplishment in diverse 
areas of professional endeavor. Victor Kiam, 
prior to his purchase of Remington, had a 
notable career as a business executive and en- 
trepreneur with such firms as Lever Brothers, In- 
ternational Latex, Benrus and Friendship Col- 
lection, Inc.—the latter being the largest im- 
porter of jewelry, antiques and artifacts from the 
People’s Republic of China. Kiam holds an 
MBA from Harvard University and an under- 
graduate degree from Yale; he also did graduate 
work in languages at the Sorbonne. Kiam is an 
active supporter of activities at the University of 
Bridgeport and is involved in a variety of other 


“One of the most important qualities for a 
successful career in research,’’ he noted, ‘‘was 
to ask the right questions at the right time. I 
learned you don’t need a great brain to do 
original research. It required taste, judgment, 
intuition, imagination, intelligence and 
determination. ” 


the need to “push” technology: “‘If we don’t 
push technology hard enough, we don’t com- 
pete...if we are to remain the leading economic 
power in the world, we must do whatever is 
necessary to position ourselves on the leading 
edge of technological and industrial change. ” 


community support functions, for which he has 
received numerous honors. 

J. Willard Marriott’s career history typifies 
“the American dream.” At age 26 he started a 
root beer stand in Washington, D.C. (only a few 
blocks from GW), and from that beginning 
came the pioneer fast-food restaurant called Hot 
Shoppe, which quickly grew into a chain. The 
original Hot Shoppe has now grown into more 
than 1,400 restaurants and franchises, including 
Big Boy and Roy Rogers, in 39 states, Canada 
and Japan. The Marriott Corporation employs 
over 120,000 persons in 47 states and 26 coun- 
tries. It serves more than two million meals a 
day. Long active in many civic and community 
efforts, Marriott was educated at Weber College 
(Utah) and the University of Utah. An active 
member of the Mormon Church, he served as 
president of the Washington Stake for nine 
years. 

Andrew Barr served from 1956 to 1972 as 
chief accountant of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, where he provided substantial in- 
fluence on the practice, ethics and scope of the 
accounting profession. Barr received both BS 
and MS degrees from the University of Illinois 
and did graduate work as well in economics at 
Yale University. He has been actively involved in 
numerous professional organizations, and he re- 
mains active in technical committees of various 
professional organizations. Barr has received 
numerous awards, including the President’s 
Award for Distinguished Federal Civilian Serv- 


SEHD Dean Eugene W. Kelly Jr. (left) con- 
gratulates U.S. Secretary of Education William 
J. Bennett following Bennett’s receipt of an 
honorary doctorate. Bennett gave graduates 
what he termed ‘‘common sense advice”: to 
choose optimism over cynicism, to love their 
work, to not seek happiness and, “Lastly, 
keep an open mind—but not so open that your 
brains fall out.” 


SPIA commencement speaker /honorary 
degree recipient Charles Z. Wick, director of 
the U.S. Information Agency (right) shares a 
jovial moment with SPIA Dean Maurice A. 
East. Among other points, Wick told the 
graduates that “‘[T]he preservation of 
democracy here—and its growth elsewhere—is 
dependent on our ability to communicate in- 
formation in a truthful and timely manner 
about our values and freedoms...It is our 
ideas—the ideas of America—that make up 
our arsenal of influence, our strongest national 
security asset.” 
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ice, the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants’ Gold Medal Award for outstand- 
ing contributions to that organization, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s Distin- 
guished Service Award. 

USIA Director Charles Z. Wick came to his 
present position from a successful career as an 
independent businessman involved in the finan- 
cing and operation of health care and mortgage 
industries. At USIA, Wick’s leadership has re- 
sulted in a major modernization of worldwide 
broadcasting equipment, expansion of educa- 
tional exchange programs and increased involve- 
ment of the private sector. In late 1983 Wick in- 
augurated Worldnet, the first international satel- 
lite television network. The system is capable of 
audio and video transmission, linking Washing- 
ton via satellite with over fifty U.S. embassies 
abroad. Educated in music at the University of 
Michigan, Wick also holds a Doctor of Juris- 
prudence degree from Case Western Reserve 
University. He is a member of the Ohio and 
California bars. Among the awards Wick has 
received is the Federal Republic of Germany’s 
Knight Commander’s Cross, given in recog- 
nition of his efforts to maintain and enhance 
German-American relations. 

Daniel Yankelovich was educated at Harvard 
University and the Sorbonne. While a Harvard 
graduate student, he was the Rantoul Fellow in 
Clinical Psychology. In addition to his chair- 
manship of Yankelovich, Skelly and White, a 
research and consulting firm that specializes in 
monitoring social change, Yankelovich also is 
president and co-founder (with Cyrus Vance) 
of the Public Agenda Foundation, a nonpar- 
tisan, not-for-profit organization dedicated to 
improving the quality of public debate on impor- 
tant policy issues. The author of numerous 
books and monographs, Yankelovich has served 


Just prior to SGBA commencement, Dean 
Norma Maine Loeser (foreground) is shown 
with honorary degree recipients (from left) Vic- 
tor Kiam, Andrew Barr and J. Willard Mar- 
riott Sr. Speaker Kiam encouraged the 


as research professor of psychology at New York 
University and visiting professor of psychology 
at the New School for Social Research. Among 
his other professional activities, Yankelovich is a 
senior fellow of the Aspen Institute, an advisor 
to the Kennedy School Program on Public Poli- 
cy and Corporate Management and a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 

William J. Bennett was confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate as third U.S. Secretary of Education on 
Feb. 6, 1985, less than a month following his 
nomination to the post by President Reagan. 
Prior to assuming this role, Bennett had been 
chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities since 1981. Previously he had served 
as president and director of the National 
Humanities Center in Research Triangle Park in 
North Carolina. A native New Yorker, Bennett 
received his BA in philosophy from Williams 
College, a PhD in philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Texas and a JD from Harvard University. 
Bennett has taught law and philosophy at a num- 
ber of universities and has been a consultant to 
more than fifty secondary schools on quality in 
curriculum development. Currently Bennett is 
chairman of the National Council on the 
Humanities and a trustee of the Fellowship 
Board of the Smithsonian Institution’s Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars. 
He has received honorary degrees from eight 
other universities. 

As director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, Erich Bloch heads an agency charged with 
strengthening the national scientific research 
potential, improving science and engineering 
education at all levels and increasing the inter- 
change of scientific information among scien- 
tists in the United States and abroad. He also is 
responsible for establishing and implementing 
bilateral science agreements with foreign na- 


graduates to think entrepreneurially, saying 
“An entrepreneur has a commitment...to Suc- 
cess...Entrepreneurship is not a condition of 
size—it’s a state of mind...that says consensus 
of opinion leads to mediocrity.” 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences com- 
mencement ceremonies featured an address by 
Daniel Yankelovich (left), who also received an 
honorary doctorate. Shown above with 
Yankelovich are GW University Professor 
Amitai Etzioni (center) and GSAS Dean Henry 
Solomon. Yankelovich suggested that the 


graduates ‘‘find your own unique contribution 
to our society, not by hunkering down behind 
the high walls of your area of specialization 
and your private lives. I propose to you that 
you make this specialty a base for roaming far 
and wide into other fields, other disciplines 
and broader concerns. ” 


tions. Bloch went to NSF from the IBM Cor- 
poration, where he was vice president for 
Technical Personnel Development. During his 
IBM career, he was the engineering manager of 
IBM’s STRETCH supercomputer system in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. In 1962 he headed 
development of the Solid Logic Technology pro- 
gram, which provided IBM with microelectronic 
technology for its System /360 computer. Bloch 
is a member of the National Academy of Engi- 
neering and a fellow of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers. He is a co-recipient 
of the first National Medal of Technology, 
awarded this year by President Reagan. 

GW law alumnus Judge Harold H. Greene, of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, began his career as a law clerk 
to Judge Bennett Champ Clark of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit. He later 
served as Assistant U.S. Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, and in the Civil Rights Division of 
the Justice Department. In 1965 President John- 
son appointed him as Associate Judge, D.C. 
Court of General Sessions. He served as Chief 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions from 
1966 to 1968 and, after the court reorganization, 
as Chief Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. He was appointed U.S. 
District Judge by President Carter in 1978. He 
served as chairman of the World Association of 
Trial Judges from 1975 to 1977, and has received 
numerous honors and awards, including GW’s 
Distinguished Alumnus Award in 1981. 

Arpad Bogsch is a native Hungarian who re- 
ceived Doctor of Laws degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Budapest and the University of Paris in 
addition to his GW Master of Comparative Law 
degree. Bogsch has held a variety of legal posi- 
tions in Budapest, Paris and Washington. Since 
1973 Bogsch has been director general of the 
World Intellectual Property Organization and 
secretary general of the International Union for 
the Protection of New Varieties of Plants. 
Bogsch’s accomplishments as director general of 


WIPO have included the establishment of per- 
manent programs and permanent committees 
for development cooperation and publication of 
model laws for developing countries in such 
areas as inventions, trademarks, know-how, ex- 
amination and registration of contracts, inven- 
tors’ certificates and transfer of technology 
patents. A recognized scholar in international 
copyright law, he has been involved in the 
establishment of the Joint International 
UNESCO/WIPO Service for Facilitating the 
Access by Developing Countries to Works Pro- 
tected by Copyright. 

Donald S. Fredrickson, currently president 
and chief executive officer of Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, has enjoyed a distinguished 
career in medical science. After receiving both 
undergraduate and medical degrees from the 
University of Michigan, he held residencies and 
research fellowships in Massachusetts. In 1953 
he joined the National Institutes of Health, in- 
tending to stay for only two years. Instead, he re- 
mained at NIH for nearly 30 years, and held 
many positions there, including service as NIH’s 
eleventh director, from 1975 to 1981. In 1981 
Fredrickson became scholar-in-residence at the 
National Academy of Science (where he had 
served during 1974-75 as president of that organ- 
ization’s Institute of Medicine), and he joined 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute as vice presi- 
dent in 1983. He subsequently was appointed to 
the HHMI board of trustees and in May 1984 
was elected president and CEO of HHMI— 
which is a nonprofit medical research organ- 
ization whose 1985 budget will exceed $100 mil- 
lion; it is said to be the world’s largest private 
conductor of biomedical research. Fredrickson 
is the author of more than 200 scientific publica- 
tions and the recipient of seven other honorary 
doctorates; he has won numerous other honors 
and awards, including his 1973 election to the 
National Academy of Sciences and his 1981 Dis- 
tinguished Public Service Award from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services. 


GW Celebrates Scholarship with Honors Convocation 


Proud parents and other family members 
joined with members of the GW faculty and 
administration in Lisner Auditorium to pay 
tribute to undergraduate scholastic achieve- 
ment, as GW held its first-ever Honors Con- 
vocation on April 14, 1985. The convocation 
began with music and an academic procession 
and was highlighted, in addition to awards 
presentations, by University Professor of 
Philosophy Peter Caws’ convocation address. 
Caws told the 1,459 students receiving awards 
that “Honors are a kind of worth that is not 
for sale. They can be earned but not bought. 
Three categories of students were recognized: 
those who were named to deans’ lists the 
previous spring and fall semesters; those who 
received Outstanding Academic Achievement 
Citations; and five students named 
Distinguished Scholars. An impressive number 
of students—1,381—were recognized with 
Deans’ List honors. In addition, 71 students 
received the Outstanding Academic Achieve- 
ment Citation, awarded to students who had 
completed a minimum of 45 credit hours at 


” 


GW and were in the top two percent of their 
classes, based on quality point index. The 
Distinguished Scholars Awards were designed 
to recognize one undergraduate in each school 
granting undergraduate degrees (Columbian 
College, SGBA, SPIA, SEAS, SEHD) who 
had distinguished himself/herself through ex- 
emplary academic achievement and scholar- 
ship. The dean of each of these schools 
selected the scholars based on faculty recom- 
mendations. President Elliott and the deans 
presented the Distinguished Scholar Awards to 
the five students pictured above with Professor 
Caws. They are, from left, Rick George 
Buckovich, a SEAS senior majoring in civil 
engineering; Anton George Bergmann, a Col- 
umbian College senior majoring in physics; 
Randi Gayle Shapiro, an SGBA senior 
accounting major; Caws; Kenneth David 
Smith, an SPIA senior majoring in public af- 
fairs; and Rodney Carlyle Burford, a 
sophomore in SEHD whose selected major is 
human services. 
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in Memoriam: 
Elmer Louis Kayser 


On April 28, death severed a unique connection 
between man and institution that began in 1914 
and endured for more than 70 years. Dean Elmer 
Louis Kayser, 89 years old and perhaps the most 
revered figure in contemporary GW history, 
died on that date following a month-long battle 
against the effects of a stroke he suffered March 
20. 

Known to generations of GW students, Dean 
Kayser was a D.C. native who enrolled here in 
the fall of 1914 and, with brief interruptions for 
advanced study and military service, remained 
part of the GW community until his death. He 
received both his BA (1917) and MA (1918) 
degrees from GW, and began his teaching career 
here in 1917 with an appointment as instructor in 
history. (Later, Dean Kayser also did graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins and at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he completed studies for his PhD 
in 1932.) During his first year as a GW instruc- 
tor, he also served as assistant librarian, 
graduate manager of activities and registrar of 
the university. In 1918, at age 21, he was elected 
secretary of the university, a post he held for 
many years. 

GW was always the center of Dean Kayser’s 
professional life. He taught European history 
here for 50 years and was dean of the Division of 
University Students for 32 years. In 1967 he 
became professor emeritus of history and dean 
emeritus of the Division of University Students. 
He served the university at various times in other 
capacities as well, including service as director of 
the School of Government, director of the Sum- 
mer School and university marshal; from 1962 
until his death he was the University Historian. 
The author of two histories relating to GW, 
Bricks Without Straw (1970) and A Medical 
Center (1973), Dean Kayser earlier had written 
The Grand Social Enterprise and A Manual of 
History. 

GW reciprocated Dean Kayser’s loyalty and 
dedication, honoring him with its highest 
awards. Most recently, he was one of the first 10 
recipients, in May 1977, of the George Washing- 
ton Award, initiated to give ‘‘special recognition 
to those people who have made GW a better 
place to be.” Recipient also of both the Alumni 
Achievement Award (1941) and Alumni Service 
Award (1962), Dean Kayser also was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in 1948. 

A special honor of another sort came to frui- 
tion in 1983, with the establishment of the Elmer 
Louis Kayser Professorship in History. More 
than 1,000 alumni, faculty, staff and friends of 
the dean gave gifts and pledges in excess of the 
$500,000 needed to endow the Kayser Chair. 

Dean Kayser, who will be remembered espe- 
cially as one who cared about his students, also 
was known as a fine lecturer and teacher. In ad- 
dition to European history, he taught courses in 
other areas as well. His lecture on Anthony and 
Cleopatra became legendary, and GW students 


from across the university would skip other 
classes to come to his class the day he was giving 
that particular lecture. Some of his regular 
classes were so large that they had to be held in 
Lisner Auditorium. 

Activities on the athletic field did not escape 
Dean Kayser’s attention. Following World War 
I when sports were resumed at GW, he suggested 
that the former name for university teams, 
“‘Hatchetites,’’ be replaced with ‘‘Colonials.’’ 
The new name stuck, and GW teams have been 
known as the Colonials ever since. 

Dean Kayser also found time to be active in 
many professional and civic organizations. He 
was treasurer of the American Historical Associ- 
ation for more than 10 years, a member of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee for the 
Improvement of the Administration of Justice in 
the District of Columbia, an elected member of 
the Institute of Judicial Administration, and a 
member of the American Peace Society. He 
served a five-year term on the council of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
For more than 25 years he was vice chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Mount Vernon 
Seminary and Junior College (later Mount Ver- 
non College), and in 1975 that institution confer- 
red on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters. Dean Kayser was a vestryman 
at St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, and he also 
was a member of Sigma Phi Epsilon, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, and Gate and Key. 
During the World War II period, Dean Kayser 
was active in radio work, giving weekly and 
sometimes daily interpretive news broadcasts. 

Dean Kayser’s wife, the former Margery Lud- 
low, and a daughter, Katherine Page, prede- 
ceased him. The dean is survived by one grand- 
son, Arthur Hallett Page IV, and one great- 
grandson. 

Contributions in Dean Kayser’s memory may 
be sent to St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts Avenues, NW, Wash- 
ington, or to the Kayser Professorship in His- 
tory, Development Office, 701 Gelman Library, 
The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


GW Elects Three New Board Members 


Three new members of GW’s Board of 
Trustees were elected at the Board’s May 16 
meeting. From left, they are Robert G. Perry, 
BS ’70, an AT&T executive and GW’s Annual 
Fund national chairman for 1983-84 and 
1984-85; Floretta Dukes McKenzie, EdD ’85, 


career educator who is now superintendent of 
the District of Columbia Public School 
System; and Thomas J. Owen, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
Perpetual American Bank in Washington, 
DC 


SEHD Establishes Scholarship to Honor 


Former Dean Fox 


Thanks to the generosity of an alumna who was 
highly motivated by an outstanding GW pro- 
fessor some four decades ago, a new scholarship 
has been established in GW’s School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development. 

According to SEHD’s current dean, Eugene 
W. Kelly Jr., an anonymous alumna has pledged 
$25,000 to initiate the Dean James Harold Fox 
Scholarship Fund to aid deserving education 
students. 

The late Dean Fox—whose GW tenure in- 
cluded the years in which the donor was earning 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in education 
here—came to GW in 1937 as associate pro- 
fessor of education. A native Canadian, he held 
master’s and doctoral degrees from Harvard 
University. As a teacher, he was much respected 
by his students, who appreciated his concern 
with individuals’ progress toward degrees. His 
teaching areas were educational administration, 
supervision and research. 

Dr. Fox became dean in 1938, a position he 
held until ill health forced his retirement in 1962. 
He was regarded as a strong administrator who 
devoted considerable time and energy to the pro- 
motion and development of his school. He also 
is remembered as having been very active in pro- 
fessional associations. Dean Fox played a 
leading role in founding GW’s doctoral program 
in education, a program from which his son, 
James H. Fox Jr., earned an EdD in 1971. 

Upon Dean Fox’s 1962 retirement, he was 
awarded the status of professor emeritus; and 
then-President Marvin commented that Dean 
Fox ‘‘was one of the kindest men” he had ever 
known. 

The scholarship established in Dean Fox’s 
honor is reported to be the first scholarship in 
SEHD history endowed by a former student in 
memory of a dean. The donor—who initiated 
the fund with a gift of securities, to be followed 
with other gifts to total $25,000—requested 
anonymity in order to conform to her principles 
regarding charitable contributions. 

Opportunities abound at the university to 


create a variety of named, endowed memorial 
funds that could accomplish a multitude of pur- 
poses and bear the name specified by the donor. 
It is quite possible, for example, to establish 
named, endowed funds that perpetuate the fam- 
ily name, the name of a close friend or a favorite 
professor or dean. The eventual purpose of the 
gifts and the amounts required to accomplish 
that purpose vary greatly. The funds could be 
established through a one-time gift or in in- 
stallments over a span of years. To mention just 
a few examples of what can be accomplished: 


Total 
Amount 


Purpose of Memorial Gifts Required 


Endowed Student Prizes and Awards $ 5,000 
(provides cash awards to recognize 
exceptional achievement in fields or 
activities designated by the donor) 
Endowed Book Fund (provides 
income to purchase library holdings 
in a field specified by the donor) 


$10,000 


Endowed Undergraduate Scholarship $25,000 
(provides partial tuition awards to 
assist undergraduate students in any 


field) 


Student Loan Fund (provides loans to $50,000 
undergraduate, graduate or profes- 
sional school students) 


Normally, based upon current tax law, all 
payments are tax deductible. 

The meaning of the word ‘‘endowed”’ is that 
only the income from the memorial fund estab- 
lished would be used for the purpose designated 
by the donor. The principal sum would never be 
spent but would be invested to produce the in- 
come used to support the specified objective. 

If you are interested in learning more about 
memorial giving opportunities at GW, please 
call Jerry Anderson, director of Planned Giving, 
at (202) 676-8715. 
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Carr Pledge Launches Beautification Project 


President Elliott (left) announced this winter 
that Charter Trustee Oliver T. Carr Jr. (right) 
has pledged $250,000 to the university. Mr. 
Carr’s pledge will provide the means to bring 
about major improvements in the University 
Yard located adjacent to the National Law 
Center and Lisner and Corcoran Halls. 

In accepting the gift, President Elliott said, 
“The university has long felt the need to im- 
prove the appearance of the Yard, which is at 
the heart of our campus. This generous gift 
from Trustee Oliver Carr will enhance the 
quality of daily life for the entire GW com- 
munity. We are deeply grateful for this signifi- 
cant contribution to the university and to the 
city. ” 

The project will be implemented according 
to a plan to be prepared by the Washington 


office of the Skidmore, Owings and Merrill ar- 
chitectural firm, and will involve major plant- 
ings and other landscape design features. A 
committee will be selected to review and ap- 
prove the plan; among those expected to serve 
on the committee are Carr and GW Professor 
of Urban and Regional Planning Dorn C. 
McGrath Jr. 

Carr is president of the Oliver T. Carr Com- 
pany, a real estate planning, development, 
leasing and management organization. A third- 
generation Washingtonian, he is a former 
president of the Greater Washington Board of 
Trade. He attended both GW and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and his son, Richard W. 
Carr, earned a master’s degree from GW in ur- 
ban and regional planning in 1974. 
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New Man on Campus 


Meet John Kuester, GW’s new head basketball 
coach, shown speaking to the May 3 news con- 
ference held at GW to announce his appoint- 
ment. Most recently head basketball coach at 
Boston University, Kuester had an illustrious 
playing career, perhaps most notably in his 
college days at the University of North 
Carolina, where he teamed in the backcourt 
with Phil Ford and played on two of coach 


Dean Smith’s Atlantic Coast Conference- 
champion teams. In his senior year Kuester 
had a key role on the Tar Heel team that ad- 
vanced all the way to the NCAA championship 
game before bowing to Marquette. Kuester, a 
Richmond, Va., native, replaces Gerry 
Gimelstob, who resigned April 2 after four 
years at GW’s helm. 


Marvin kkow 


If your annual call came on March 26 this 
year, the photo above shows what was going 
on at the other end of your line! Those in the 
photo were among the more than 600 alumni, 
students, faculty and staff who volunteered 
their time in the 1984-85 ‘‘George Calling” 
phonathon,. When the dust had settled and all 
the phones were finally shut down at 9:33 p.m. 
on April 4, an impressive total had been 
recorded. This year’s phonathon had exceeded 


its goal by some $20,000, garnering more than 
$380,000 from 9,700 pledges. This total 
represents an increase of some $70,000 over 
last year’s ‘‘George Calling.” Another 
substantial increase was recorded by students, 
whose volunteer week was devoted to raising 
money for student financial aid. The students 
raised more than $40,000, an increase of 
$18,000 over last year’s figure. Well done! 


Commission for the Year 2000 Submits 


Findings 


Eighteen months of intensive work culminated 
this May, as GW’s Commission for the Year 
2000 submitted its final report at the Board of 
Trustees’ annual meeting. The Board, which 
earlier had been given copies of the report in 
draft form, formally received the report and ex- 
pressed deep appreciation for the serious study 
and hard work of the commission. 

The report focuses on recommendations for 
action in two major categories. In the first of 
these, the report proposes building the quality of 
GW through strengthening several existing pro- 
grams and activities. In the second category, the 
report recommends developing three university- 
wide initiatives, on bases of current strength, to 
capitalize on unique—or almost unique—oppor- 
tunities available at GW through the accessibility 
of the wide variety of resources that characterize 
the Washington, D.C., area. 

The Commission, chaired by Associate Pro- 
vost Marianne Phelps, M Phil ’73, PhD ’80, and 
comprised of eight other members and two ex- 
officio members, was appointed by President 
Elliott and began its work in January 1984 
(GWTimes, Spring 1984). At the outset, Elliott 
charged the Commission with studying the mis- 
sion and programs of the university and with 
recommending new program directions or em- 
phases which would raise GW to a position 
among the leading universities of the world over 
the next 15 years. 

According to Phelps, ‘‘This report and these 
recommendations reflect the aspirations of a 
wide range of members of the university com- 
munity. There will be disagreement over certain 
aspects of the report, but I think very little 
disagreement over the prospects for develop- 
ment of the university.” 

In the report’s first major section, ‘‘Building a 
University of Quality,” the Commission states 
that in looking toward the future, it ‘*...does not 
envision a different institution, but rather a 


stronger one, with missions and strengths that 
distinguish it from any other university in this 
city and in the nation.”’ 

The Commission’s recommendations for 
strengthening the quality of existing programs 
include the following, which urge the university 
to: place greater emphasis on research, with the 
aim of establishing GW as a research institution 
of the first rank; re-emphasize general educa- 
tion, primarily through rebuilding the strength 
of Columbian College in recognition of that col- 
lege’s role as the ‘‘cornerstone of the univer- 
sity;” expand GW’s composition program, in 
the English department and elsewhere, so that 
every department assumes responsibility for the 
teaching of writing; strengthen the mathematics 
department; introduce a variety of honors ex- 
periences into undergraduate life (but no estab- 
lishment of an honors college or a complete 
honors curriculum, since these are seen as segre- 
gating the strongest students from a university’s 
intellectual life); develop coherent inter-school 
programs of study; develop a major new pro- 
gram emphasis in the communications field, es- 
pecially concentrating on those aspects of the 
field of particular relevance to the Washington, 
D.C., area; reorganize the Division of Continu- 
ing Education and Summer Sessions; strengthen 
the performing arts’ position within the liberal 
arts and enable the performing arts to play a 
more important role in campus life; acquire ne- 
cessary technology for GW’s three libraries to 
support both research and library management 
operations; initiate steps to support faculty 
development in research and teaching; provide 
more financial assistance (loans and scholar- 
ships) for students and make student financial 
aid a high priority in fund raising; continue to 
work with student groups to provide a program 
of all-university activities that promote the 
development of a campus community; afford 
more opportunities for recognition of student 


achievement; expand advising programs for stu- 
dents hoping to enter professional schools; pro- 
vide greater access to campus services for part- 
time students; upgrade lab facilities, in support 
of teaching and research, for engineering and the 
natural sciences; expand the Marvin Center and 
the Smith Center; and establish more coordina- 
ted, formal planning. 

The report’s second major section is entitled 
“Distinctive Aspirations’’ and focuses on addi- 
tional development in three areas which would 
capitalize on GW’s location and other existing 
strengths and could, if fully developed, result in 
programs with which GW might become partic- 
ularly identified. These areas are the interna- 
tional dimensions of academic programs, the 
study of government and public policy, and 
technology. 

The Commission notes that GW already has 
strength in the international area by virtue of its 
location, a number of its academic programs 
and the international backgrounds of many 
faculty members and students. Thus the report 
recommends that GW develop an international 
emphasis across all schools and colleges and that 
the current School of Public and International 
Affairs be reorganized as the School for Interna- 
tional Affairs, to serve as the focal point and 
coordinating unit for all international programs. 

With regard to the study of government and 
public policy, the Commission notes that GW 
holds a unique position as an independent, 
nonsectarian university which takes no institu- 
tional position on public policy issues, and 
whose students and faculty consider questions 
relating to government from many different 
disciplinary perspectives. The report recom- 
mends that GW capitalize on this position by 
developing a Center for the Study of Public 
Policy, in the belief that such a center at GW 
would have the potential for becoming one of 
the world’s preeminent centers for scholarship 


on government and governmental processes. 

In the area of technology, the Commission 
notes that ‘‘a university which aspires to distinc- 
tion in the 21st century cannot afford to ignore 
technology and its consequences.” Among the 
Commission’s recommendations in this area, the 
report urges that the university expand its use of 
computer systems for educational and adminis- 
trative purposes, and that in general technology 
should play a greater role in GW’s education pro- 
grams, administration, and research activities. 

The Commission’s draft report, which was 
presented to Board members on March 21, also 
was made available to the GW community on 
that date. The month between March 21 and 
April 22 was set aside for the Commission to 
receive comments from the Board and the com- 
munity, after which the final report was pre- 
pared. In gathering information for the report, 
Commission members heard from and met with 
faculty, deans, department chairs, administra- 
tors, alumni and students. Members of the Com- 
mission also visited other institutions for discus- 
sions of many of the areas under study with 
those institutions’ faculty and administrators. 

In addition to Phelps, members of the Com- 
mission were: John C. Boswell, chair of the 
department of education and professor of 
education; L. Thompson Bowles, dean of the 
Medical Center for academic affairs and pro- 
fessor of surgery; Edward A. Caress, associate 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and professor of chemistry; William R. 
Johnson, chair of the department of history and 
associate professor of history; William H. Mar- 
low, professor of operations research; Robert E. 
Park, professor of law; Susan J. Tolchin, pro- 
fessor of public administration; Harry E. Yeide, 
chair of the department of religion and professor 
of religion; Roderick S. French, vice president 
for academic affairs (ex-officio); and William D. 
Johnson, provost (ex-officio). 
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Rowing Down the Potomac—lJust for the 


Sport of It 


In an age of ever-increasing intercollegiate 
athletic budgets and ever-stronger emphasis on 
the ‘‘business’’ aspects of sports, it’s comforting 
to come across a college sport where those fac- 
tors really don’t come into play. A case in point 
is the crew program at GW. 

What’s special about the GW rowing program 
is that it’s not a group of scholarship athletes, 
but a group of rather typical GW students who 
through their own desire and hard work have 
built one of the strongest rowing programs in the 
Mid-Atlantic region. They’ve earned their suc- 
cesses, willingly giving up extra hours of sleep or 
leisure by rising at 5:30 five days a week to fight 
the early morning winds on the Potomac. Crew 
members say they pay this price willingly, to par- 
ticipate in the sport they love. 

Under the leadership of fourth year Head 
Coach Paul Wilkins, the crew program has 


GW News Briefs 


grown into GW’s largest intercollegiate pro- 
gram—in terms of numbers of student-athletes 
participating—while remaining one of only two 
totally nonscholarship athletic programs at the 
university. 


This spring nearly 60 students comprised 
GW’s Men’s and Women’s Varsity 8 boats, as 
well as a Men’s JV 8 and two Men’s and 
Women’s Novice 8 boats. The Women’s crew 
has reached an unexpected level of success, earn- 


ing invitations to the National Rowing Cham- 
pionships the past two seasons. A high point was 
their fourth place finish among the nation’s top 
boats in the 1984 national race. 

Coach Wilkins believes his program fills a very 
special role at GW because it’s the only inter- 
collegiate team which is comprised largely of 
athletes of average skills. 

Many members of the crew feel that their par- 
ticipation in the program helps them have a more 
complete college experience. ‘‘I want to do more 
while I’m in college than go to class and to the 
library,’’ says sophomore Kay Archer. 

But it is Coach Wilkins who, perhaps, sums it 
up best: ‘‘It’s not a means to an end, but an end 
in and of itself.” — Rhea Farberman 


Portions of this article appeared in the Spring 
1985 Colonial Women Communique. 


Update: Hospital Sale or Lease 

GW Medical Center Dean for Administrative 
Affairs Philip S. Birnbaum announced in mid- 
March that three out of four investor-owned 
hospital chains who received requests for pro- 
posals to buy or lease the 511-bed GW Hospital 
have said they will submit bids within the next 
several weeks. Requests for proposals were sent 
only to chains who met requirements set by the 
study committee headed by Dean Birnbaum 
(GWTimes, Spring 1985). Of the four chains 
who met the specifications, only Humana, Inc. 
declined to bid. According to Birnbaum, 
Humana’s decision was based on the fact that 
the pre-conditions established did not fit into 
its format for running a hospital. Those now 
expected to bid are American Medical Interna- 
tional, Inc.; Hospital Corporation of America; 
and National Medical Enterprises, Inc. After the 
proposals are received, they will be reviewed by a 
university committee established by President 
Elliott, and a recommendation will be made to 
the university Board of Trustees. The review 
committee is headed by Ronald P. Kaufman, 
MD, vice president for medical affairs of the 
GW Medical Center. 


GW Recognizes 25 Outstanding Math Teachers 

Twenty-five outstanding math teachers in 
D.C., Maryland and Virginia elementary and 
secondary schools were honored at a special In- 
vitational Honors Conference held April 13 at 
GW. Coordinated by GW’s School of Educa- 
tion and Human Development and Department 
of Mathematics, the conference was held in an 
effort to encourage quality teaching of math at 
the elementary and secondary levels. Teachers 
honored were nominated by their school dis- 
tricts. Featured speaker at the conference was 
Hassler Whitney of the Princeton Institute for 
Advanced Study, a noted expert in this field. Ac- 
cording to SEHD Dean Eugene W. Kelly Jr., the 
conference was designed to establish dialogue 
among math teachers and, he adds, “We hope 
such a conference will contribute to the retention 
of outstanding mathematics teachers in our 
schools.”’ 


Up, Up and Away 

On April 29, the almost-30 year-old dream of 
a D.C. native and GW alumnus came true. On 
that day, America’s space shuttle Challenger 
sped into space; at the controls as co-pilot was 
Frederick Drew Gregory, MSA ’77. It was a his- 
tory-making voyage: Gregory became the third 
black American in space, and the first black 
astronaut to fly a spacecraft in the 24 years of 
manned space flight. For Gregory, who also is a 
graduate of the U.S. Air Force Academy, the 
flight represented culmination of a process that 
began in 1956. After watching an air show at An- 
drews Air Force Base, the then-15-year-old 
Gregory asked one of the pilots, ‘‘How can | be- 
come a pilot just like you?’’ Gregory, who was 


selected in 1978 from more than 8,000 applicants 
to be one of 35 new shuttle astronauts, is the 
product of two D.C. families long noted for 
their achievements. Perhaps his most famous 
relative was his uncle, Dr. Charles R. Drew, a 
pioneering surgeon who helped develop blood 
plasma and blood banks in the early years of 
World War II. Other U.S. astronauts with GW 
degrees are Michael L. Coats and S. David 
Griggs. 
All that Glitters Isn’t Gold 

Silver has a sparkle all its own, as far as 
GWTimes is concerned. The reason: In this 
year’s national competition sponsored by the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Edu- 


cation, we were awarded a silver medal as one of, 


the country’s most improved tabloids. Forty- 
three universities competed in this category of 
the CASE Recognition program, and our medal 
was one of a total of eight voted by the jury. 


Black History Month Observance 

GW observed Black History Month with a 
Feb. 27 gathering in the Marvin Center Ball- 
room. The theme was ‘‘The Afro-American 
Family: Historical Strengths for the New Cen- 
tury.” Dr. James O. Horton, associate professor 
of American civilization and history and director 
of the Afro-American Communities Project of 
the National Museum of American History, 
gave the commentary on the theme. His remarks 
focused on important strengths characteristic of 
the black family—adaptability, flexibility, ex- 
pandability and strong bonds of kinship. The 
observance also featured awards to GW black 
students who have attained quality point indexes 
of 3.5 or better, and remarks from GW Vice 
President for Academic Affairs Roderick S. 
French. Among other comments, French ob- 
served that ‘GW intends to continue to be a 
great Washington university...We cannot fulfill 
our destiny...without significant participation 
by all Americans, including black Americans.” 


GW Professor Named to OD’s Top Ten 

SGBA’s Professor of Human Systems Peter 
B. Vaill is one of the top ten practitioners of 
organizational development, according to an ar- 
ticle in Training and Development Journal this 
winter. The journal included Vaill among the 
top ranked practitioners following a survey of 
professionals in the field. 


Let the Patient Beware 

Ovarian cancer is the fourth leading cause of 
cancer death in American women. According to 
GW Professor of OB/GYN Larry McGowan, 
women should be aware that who treats them 
and where they are treated can make a major dif- 
ference in their chances of survival. Writing in 
the April 1985 issue of the Journal of the 
American College of Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy, McGowan reports on a recent survey of 
ovarian cancer patients in 29 Washington-area 


hospitals during a three-year period, in which he 
and his colleagues found that during the initial 
operation well over half of the 291 patients in the 
survey were not adequately evaluated. The study 
found significant differences among physicians 
and among hospitals and specifically, says 
McGowan, it showed ‘“‘that a general surgeon or 
a general obstetrician / gynecologist operating on 
ovarian cancer patients can no longer be con- 
sidered reasonable patient care.’’ According to 
the survey, the patients who were most accurate- 
ly evaluated were those treated by gynecologic 
oncologists in university hospitals. 


Tibetan Monks Visit GW 

In their first trip to the United States, the 
Gyuto Tantric monks from Tibet, under the 
patronage of His Holiness The Dalai Lama, per- 
formed unique chordal chanting and sacred 
rituals at Lisner Auditorium on April 30. 
Throughout history, public performances by 
Tibetan monks have been rare, but recent 
Chinese intervention in Tibet has forced many 
monks into exile, causing their traditions and 
rituals to face extinction. As a result, the lamas 
have reversed their traditional practice of 
secrecy. The monks’ Washington appearance 
was sponsored by GW’s Department of Religion 
and the Foundation for Traditional Studies. 


Distinguished Scholar Speaks at Special 
Convocation 

Mircea Eliade, widely recognized as the 
world’s leading scholar of comparative religions 
and one of the leading interpreters of myth, ad- 
dressed a special GW convocation on April 18. 
The Romanian-born Eliade, who is the Sewell L. 
Avery Distinguished Service Professor at the 
University of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Technological 
Man, Religious Man.” He also received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Letters from President 
Elliott at the convocation. Eliade currently is 
working on the third volume of his work of syn- 
thesis, The History of Religious Ideas, as well as 
serving as chief editor of a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia of religions to be published soon by Mac- 
Millan. 


Hurwitz to Retire June 30 

A familiar face around the GW campus will be 
missed after June 30, the retirement date for 
Bookstore General Manager Monroe Hurwitz. 
We wish him a pleasant and tranquil surcease 
from the daily stress of managing a major GW 
facility. In the words of our favorite commer- 
cial, ‘‘he’s earned it.” 


GW Holds Computer Symposium 

A one-day symposium entitled ‘Computing 
at The George Washington University (Past, 
Present and Future)’’ was held in March in the 
Marvin Center. The symposium, organized by 
GW Professor of Engineering and Applied Sci- 


ence Arnold C. Meltzer, featured a morning 
keynote address by Kent Curtis, director of the 
Division of Computer Research, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. Other morning presentations 
summarized GW’s past and present in com- 
puting, and twelve afternoon seminars looked to 
future use of computers at the university. 


And Speaking of the Future.... 

Work on an immunocontraceptive vaccine is a 
primary research interest of GW Medical Cen- 
ter’s director of the in vitro fertilization lab, Ra- 
jesh K. Naz. The vaccine has so far proven suc- 
cessful in mice and rabbits; next year Naz plans 
to begin testing in monkeys. In addition to the 
obvious goal of producing a vaccine that will be 
safe to use, Naz’s aim is for a vaccine that will be 
better than 90 percent effective. He says, ‘‘The 
birth control pill is 99 percent effective but has 
many side effects and must be taken every day. 
This is an unacceptable method in many places— 
the developing countries, for example. Women 
in China or India will not take a pill every day.” 


Sports Shorts 

GW’s 1984-85 basketball season record 
(14-14) may have been disappointing, but our in- 
dividual athletes continue to garner laurels, in 
basketball and other sports as well. Kathy Mar- 
shall, a senior guard on the women Colonials’ 
basketball team and this year the team’s ‘‘most 
valuable player,’’ has been named to the District 
II Women’s Basketball Academic All-American 
Team. Also, Marshall was one of only 10 women 
basketball players nationwide (chosen from 
among hundreds nominated) to receive an 
NCAA Postgraduate Scholarship for graduate 
study at the school of her choice. The NCAA 
awards these scholarships in recognition of 
athletes who excel both athletically and scholas- 
tically. Marshall, who holds the GW record for 
career assists, maintained a 3.78 grade point 
average.... And congratulations also to senior 
Peggy Boyle, who for the second year has been 
named to the Collegiate Badminton All-Amer- 
ican Team. The GW team placed 10th nationally 
following the championship tournament.... 
Then there is GW’s 126-pound wrestler, Wade 
Hughes, who placed third in the March NCAA 
national tournament. Hughes, who won his first 
three tournament matches, lost in the semifinals 
to No. 1 seeded Barry Davis of the national 
champions, Iowa University. Hughes then won 
his remaining two matches to gain third place. 
He ended his GW career with a somewhat in- 
credible record—182 wins, 17 defeats!.... And 
let us not forget Callie Flipse, the GW woman 
standout on our men’s water polo team (GW 
Times, Spring 1985). Flipse this spring was 
named to the U.S. Junior National Women’s 
Water Polo Team. The team will tour France, 
England and Holland this summer, its first inter- 
national competition in history. The competi- 
tion leads to the World Championships in 1986 
and the Pan Am Games in 1987. 
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McKENZIE ON TEACHING: 


_.. AA Beautiful olession!” 


Floretta Dukes McKenzie, superintendent of schools and 
chief state school officer for the District of Columbia 
Public Schools since July 1981, received her EdD this 
spring from GW’s School of Education and Human De- 
velopment. 

The D.C. public school system serves approximately 
89,000 students, with 180 schools and more than 5,000 
teachers; it offers instruction from pre-kindergarten 
through adult continuing education. It is the 21st largest 
school system in the nation. 

McKenzie has had an illustrious career in education, 
having served at all levels of public education in various 
roles. She is the first D.C. public school superintendent 
who is a graduate of a D.C. public school, having been 
graduated from Dunbar High School in 1952. 


Q: On becoming superintendent, what were some of the 
immediate challenges you faced? 


A: At first, it seemed a little overwhelming. The school 
system was inadequately funded. They had just imple- 
mented a student progess plan that had no support serv- 
ices. There was a demoralized staff—low teacher morale, 
low administrator morale, and a lot of acting principals. 

We had about all of the problems a school system could 
have, including inadequate facilities that were deteri- 
orating from lack of repair, and low self-esteem in the 
whole organization. 


Q: Now that you’ve held this position four years, are 
there areas in which you feel you’ve made great strides? 
And beyond that, what are parts of your new agenda? 


A: One thing we did when I came was to go into a plan- 
ning mode, where we developed a five year plan. We are 
trying to give ourselves a long view. And every year, we 
spin off an annual plan from that. 

We developed a five year computer literacy plan, which 
we are implementing, giving the students access and skills 
in working with computers. 

A lot of things have happened, but I cannot say they 
happened just because of me. I am a very strong believer 
in team building. You must have people to work with you 
if you are to accomplish anything. The majority of the 
people were here when I came. I didn’t bring a whole new 
staff, but we have made some changes. And I think we are 
working much closer to potential than we were. 

We’ve somewhat stabilized student achievement and in 
fact, it has moved upward—above the norm for elemen- 
tary schools, and significant progress has been made for 
junior high schools. For the next two or three years, we 
will be working to improve our secondary schools with 
particular emphasis on our senior high schools. 

We’ve also been heavily involved in teacher recognition 
programs. We are implementing the results of a teacher 
incentive study. We are implementing a truancy preven- 
tion program. Again, we are implementing a computer 
literacy program and are trying to apply computers to in- 
struction as well as to management. 

So we are applying technology to the way we run our 
business, using word processing, transportation, person- 
nel and finance, budgeting, and integrating computerized 
files. These are the things no one sees, but we’re working 
very hard to pull the management of the school system to- 
gether, so we can manage more efficiently and effectively. 


Q: Why did you choose a career path in education? Was 
there anything in your life that you can point to which led 
you into this field? 


A: Asa young black growing up in Florida, there were not 
a lot of careers available. For girls, you had three career 
paths—you could become a domestic maid, a nurse or a 
teacher. 

About the ninth grade, I decided I wanted to become a 
history teacher. It’s a kind of existence that, although I 
was not culturally poor, I found it easy to escape in 
readings about history and historical novels; and in 
geography, to transport myself to places far away. I was 
fascinated by that and I completely enjoyed learning. And 
I wanted to share my learning with other folks. I had no 
idea of becoming a superintendent—just a good teacher. 


Q: Looking at the teaching profession, why should 
anyone want to become an elementary or high school 
teacher these days? 


A: That’s easy. You might say teachers are not as 
recognized as people are in other professions, or that the 
pay is low. But teaching is one of the most important jobs 
in our whole society. And society is making a mistake if it 
does not treasure its teachers. 

If you enjoy children, and you like to see the magic of 
learning taking place, there’s no better profession. You 
can see the results of your work. Some of us get a lot of 
fun out of doing it against the odds; that’s the magic of 
doing it—when people expect you can’t. The majority of 
people in teaching want to be there. True, it’s very dif- 
ficult, and sometimes very unrewarding. But it’s a beauti- 
ful profession, and I think the majority of people in 
teaching want to be there. 


Q: Considering the role of public education in a nation- 
wide sense, does our society expect too much of its public 
school system? 


A: Yes. We expect schools to handle any societal pro- 
blem. And we can’t. The problems of the increasing 
number of single parent homes, of child abuse, of drug 
abuse—somehow we are to solve these. 

Now, I’m not saying that we don’t have a responsibility 
for working toward solutions. But if other institutions of 
society would work as hard as we do at trying to solve 
these problems, I think we’d actually solve them. But 
somehow, people think that, ‘‘tell the schools to do it” 
will get it done. But it doesn’t work that way. Schools 
need tremendous support from the community. 

Young people have to see that adults care. Seeing adults 
who are willing to give their time and share their expertise 
gives young people evidence that adults care about educa- 
tion. And this really can help a kid make it—particularly 
when success in education might not be part of the family 
lifestyle. 


Q: As for public school system changes in the years 
ahead, are we reaching a point where a gap is increasing 
between the “‘haves’’ and the ‘‘have nots’’—between the 
school systems that can afford to implement new changes 
and those that cannot? 


A: Exactly. There are a number of things happening that 
are of great concern. One is, of course, availability of, or 
access to, technology. And unless school systems really 
work diligently in that area, the gap will get wider. 

Another part of the problem is adequate funding for 
schools—so that you are not just making do, but that you 
are providing quality programs. We have to be diligent in 
working with our local legislature, city council, mayor, 
and of course the Congress, to convince them that increas- 
ing amounts of money are necessary. 

Another concern falls into the arena of post-secondary 
opportunities. With decreasing numbers of minorities go- 
ing to school, and decreasing numbers of blacks and his- 
panics, and with the federal government’s intention of 
reducing the amount of federal aid allocated to students 
going to college, this would restrict to state colleges, and 
universities and two-year colleges those who still have the 


courage and fortitude to pursue post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

Now there’s nothing wrong with an education from 
these institutions—but if the nation’s leaders are coming 
from a number of the nation’s private universities, these 
universities should be accessible to all members of society. 
Because, if we are not careful, we are on the threshold of 
developing a nation based on classes. And that is not what 
democracy is all about. 


Q: Concerning ties to the private sector, what are your 
views on private sector involvement in the public school 
system, and have you been working in that area? 


A: Oh yes. As you know, the majority of our students are 
black. The private sector in this city is mostly white. And 
our students, white or black, don’t have a sense of that 
other world. 

The private sector, in the past, has blamed the schools 
for the quality of the work force. But the private sector 
should get in and work with us, rather than waiting to 
receive the product and then complaining about the quali- 
ty; it should help us in curriculum development, staff 
development for teachers, providing real life experiences 
for students and teachers. 

In 1981, we asked a number of national and local com- 
panies to work with us. The response from the private sec- 
tor has been phenomenal. For instance, we’ve opened five 
career high school programs co-sponsored by businesses. 


Q: Congratulations on your EdD. How long did it take 
you to earn it? 


A: About five years. I started when I was in the (U.S.) 
Department of Education, and I continued part time. 


Q: What does the degree mean to you in a personal sense? 


A: It means doing your personal best. Sometimes, it’s not 
the intelligence or the ability to get the degree; instead, it 
says a lot about your discipline if you can somehow budget 
your time, and make yourself jump through all of the 
hoops to get the terminal degree. 

And along with that concern about myself, about 
discipline, my brother, who is a medical doctor, and my 
momma were always nagging me, ‘‘When are you ever go- 
ing to finish?’’ And so, between the external naggers and 
my Own internal nagging, that was enough of a spur to 
keep me going. 

Another thing is that you really want to complete it. 


Q: Your dissertation topic was, ‘‘A Study of the Student 
Retention and Promotion Policy of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools.” Why did you choose this topic? 


A: It was very practical. I was very concerned about how 
we were making decisions to promote and retain children 
in the school system. Retention can be very detrimental if 
not handled correctly. Also, there was some concern by 
school system people that some of the teachers weren’t 
following our policy and were using other reasons for re- 
taining. 

Frankly, at this point in my life, I don’t like to work on- 
ly to fulfill academic requirements, so it was very impor- 
tant to me that I do something practical—that would have 
value to the school system as well as to me on a personal 
level. 


Q: Finally, is there any one thing you’d like to accomplish 
before leaving this position? 


A: Yes, but it’s intangible. To put into place a system so 
that the next person who becomes superintendent won’t 
have to build the ship again; to be able to move forward, 
rather than to have to look at so many things that need to 
be done. 

The past superintendent, Vincent Reed, did a good job 
of putting the school system in forward motion. I want to 
have used my time well and have the system moving, so 
that the next person will not lose a beat and will keep it 
moving. O 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 
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ANATOMY OF A GAMPUS 


Continued from page 1 


The Woodhull House 


The Woodhull House, right, was bequeathed to the 
university by General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, 
an influential Board of Trustees member. Built in the 
1850s, it was one of the first local residences to have gas 
light and is valued by the university because it reflects 
the character and scale of a 19th century neighborhood. 
In conjunction with the Smithsonian’s Renwick Gallery 
1979 exhibit, ‘‘Buildings Reborn: New Uses, Old 
Places, ” it was one of 40 Washington buildings chosen 
as examples of adaptive reuse of old buildings. A house 
like this can provide many interesting finds—in 1980, a 
crew of Physical Plant Department carpenters, repairing 
a leak in the roof, discovered several historic objects 
which had been sealed in the abandoned attic for over 
20 years. A box of invitations to the university’s centen- 
nial celebration in 1921, a carved mantle piece and a 
Remington duplicating machine believed to date from 
the late 1800s were some of the objects found. 


Academic Center 


The year 1977 marked the beginning of the approx- 
imately $25 million Academic Center, left and below, 
completed in May of 1982. The architectural firm 
Vosbeck, Vosbeck, Kendrick and Redinger of Alexan- 
dria designed the three-building complex, with Edward 
M. Crough, Inc. being responsible for construction. 
Each department now housed here appointed a repre- 
sentative to serve as spokesperson with the construction 
project manager; this created a positive relationship, 
affording such departments as art, philosophy, music, 
career services and the computer center opportunities to 
participate in the planning. In 1982, the Academic 
Center was selected to receive one of eight design 
awards sponsored by the Virginia Society of the 
American Institute of Architects; the center was one of 
more than 100 recently built projects entered in the 
competition by architectural firms. 
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Tompkins Hall of Engineerin 


The building itself is of the same genre as the Hall of 
Government and with its landscaped grounds, the 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering sits nicely on the corner 
of 23rd and H Streets. However, it is the ‘‘Vault for the 
Future” (foreground) that offers a different touch. 
Dedicated in June of 1956 in honor of builder and GW 
Trustee Charles H. Tompkins, the vault contains items 
that record the engineering and technology of the time. 
Newspapers, photographs, research reports, documents, 
ball point pens, and gas turbine blades are just a few of 
the items contributed by the 20 government agencies 
and national/local societies concerned with engineering, 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission, Bureau of 
Standards, Army, Navy, Society of Professional 
Engineers and the National Academy of Sciences. The 
vault is scheduled to be opened in the year 2056. 


University Su Services 

At present, the building is obviously new but given time 
and weathering, the University Support Services 
building will begin to look more like the townhouses on 
its left. Designed by the D.C. architectural firm of 
Keyes, Condon and Florance, it was important to the 
university that the new structure blend well with the sur- 


Underwood House 


a RS a 
Although the stair wells have been sealed between floors 


for fire protection, the original halls, stairs and window 
trim remain in the Underwood House. Built in the late 
1800s this, like the Woodhull House, well represents 
Washington residential living in the early 20th century. 
The mansard roof (a roof having two slopes on all sides 
with the lower slope steeper than the upper one) was a 
style largely used in public and government buildings, 
but it was also adaptable to private residences because it 
could be placed on any type of building for a more con- 
temporary look. The house is named for its former resi- 
dent, Oscar W. Underwood—congressman, U.S. sen- 
ator and presidential contender—who lived there from 
1914 to 1925. 


roundings. It is a “gracious addition to the street...it 
picks up some of the designs that have been around 
Foggy Bottom for a long time,’’ says Longstreth. The 
university mail service, housekeeping, transportation 
and grounds are some of the services housed in this new 
addition to our campus. 
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Lenthall Houses 
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The twin 1800-vintage brick houses, known as the Len- 


thall Houses, were built by John Lenthall, construction 
superintendent of the U.S. Capitol, and are considered 
representative of working class dwellings in the early 
days of the capital city. They were originally listed in 
the National Register of Historic Properties in 1972 and 
were re-listed in 1980 after their move. Because of con- 
struction plans for an office structure, the houses were 
physically moved from their original location at 19th 
Street, between F and G (the present location of the 
World Bank) to 21st Street, next to Strong Hall. Dollie 
units, consisting of one set of front wheels of 22 tires 
and two sets of rear wheels of eight tires each, pulled by 
Army surplus tractors, moved the townhouses on 
August 5, 1978. 


uigley’s 
Now the home of the Geography Department, Quigley’s 
Pharmacy was once a drugstore, eatery and popular 
student social center built and run by Richard Lucien 
Quigley. When the university relocated to G Street in 
1912, Quigley’s was the only commercial establishment 
on the quiet, residential street with street cars, maple 
trees and gas lamps. A building such as this is a historic 
landmark, and it is for this reason that in May 1979, 
when the university purchased it, approximately 
$185,000 was spent to refurbish and restore the three- 
story building. 
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Richard Longstreth describes the recent additions to the 
National Law Center as ‘‘very sensitive design that is 
respectful of the physical context of the surroundings. ” 
The Jacob Burns Law Library addition and Lerner Hall 
were designed by Keyes, Condon and Florance. Stock- 
ton Hall was built in the 1920s and although it was 
renovated in the 1970s, it was important that the addi- 
tions be compatible with the design of the original 
Stockton. The references to the past, such as Tuscan 
columns and archways, offer the good historical mix 
that blends well with the surroundings. 
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by Terry Lowe-Edwards 


Į might be considered a student’s dream-come-true. 


Cornelia Eckenrod, a graduate student in forensic 
pathology, says she has wanted to be a physical anthro- 
pologist for as long as she can remember. 

In fact, she can recall that in a book she read when she 
was nine years old, there was mention of a man renowned 
in the field, Dr. J. Lawrence Angel. 

Little did she think that more than 20 years later, this 
man, who had become her idol of sorts, would be stand- 
ing before her in a classroom at George Washington Uni- 
versity—in the flesh...and bones! 

Angel, known in some circles as simply ‘“‘the bone 
man,” knows the human body as few others do, having 
studied skeletal remains which have traced a veritable 
roadmap into the well-being of our ancestors. 

“Anthropologists are an odd lot,” says Eckenrod. 
‘*They know tons of information, but they’re not preten- 
tious... These people have physically held objects that in- 
spire awe in most people. Yet, anthropologists are very 
unassuming.” 

Her assessment is a wholly accurate description of 
Angel, who has taught ‘‘Physical Anthropology of 
Modern Man”’ at GW since the early ’60s when he came to 
Washington, D.C. 

Still, his work at GW is simply one aspect of his career. 
The occupation which consumes his full-time energies is 
his position as curator of physical anthropology at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of Natural 
History. 

But his students do get to take advantage of the 
museum’s resources. Once each week, his students gather 
in his Smithsonian laboratory for a lecture. 

The 70-year-old scientist has continued to teach, be- 
cause he feels it is through teaching that he continually 
learns. ‘‘One can learn an enormous amount from a skel- 
eton,” he says. 

Angel joined the Smithsonian as a curator in 1962, and 
has purposely avoided moves into more administrative 
roles. Upon meeting Angel, you can immediately sense 
why he has preferred to remain in the laboratory pushing 
bones rather than pushing paper. While his career may, 
on the surface, appear to have some elements of a mystery 
novel being played out in real life, you learn quickly that 
Angel’s work is hardly fun and games. 

To learn more about the revered anthropologist, you 
wend your way along dark corridors on the third floor of 
the museum. These mystifying halls are lined with in- 
nocuous-looking drawers which tower above your head— 
drawers you learn later house nearly 30,000 skeletal re- 
mains dating back to about 5000 BC. They’re not old 
enough to be classified legitimately as ‘‘ancient,’’ Angel 
explains. However, you learn, this is believed to be the 
largest collection of human remains in the world. 

You arrive at Angel’s regular workplace, an environ- 
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Dr. J. Lawrence Angel, showing off a new arrival, has 
a two-word prescription for a long and happy life: 
“Stay active. ” 
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ment that might be mildly unnerving to the squeamish, 
and step into his mammoth laboratory brimming with in- 
struments, glass cabinets...and, of course, bones. For- 
tunately, Angel’s matter-of-fact manner quickly puts you 
at ease, and the interview begins, though it is hardly an or- 
thodox exchange between interviewer and interviewee. 
Angel lets his visitor know that there is work to be done 
today as he fastidiously moves from table to table exam- 
ining skeletons from his newly-arrived ‘‘sample.”’ 

With research assistant Jennifer Kelley (MA ’77), he 
diligently measures, scrutinizes and feels skulls, bones and 
pieces of vertebrae. 

After a good bit of measuring and scrutinizing, Angel, 
a man of delicate build with a balding head randomly 
covered by wisps of cottony hair, finally sits and rem- 
inisces. His lifelong mission, he explains, has been to 
study the health of civilizations around the globe through 
skeletal remains. As he puts his work aside momentarily, 
he confides, not surprisingly, ‘I would die if I had to just 
sit behind a desk.” 

His career aspirations, he says, were rooted in a 
childhood fascination with collecting the remains of dead 
animals found in his backyard garden in London. One 
day, on a routine treasure hunt, he uncovered a human 
hipbone. ‘‘When my father saw it, he had a fit,’’ says 
Angel, who speculates that his family’s house had been 
built on an old burial ground. 

In spite of his mother’s hope that her son would follow 
in the footsteps of her own father, a professor of Greek 
language, Angel seized an opportunity to do field study in 
New Mexico during his college years. Originally, he 
wanted to study the skeletal remains of the peoples of 
the Southwestern United States. 

But a more attractive opportunity arose in the 1930s 
while he was working on his doctorate at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He and two colleagues had a chance to visit diverse 
parts of the world to gather information about the ancient 
and modern peoples of a civilization. While his colleagues 
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packed their instruments and headed for Australia and 
China, Angel headed for Greece. He admits that maternal 
proddings had stirred his interest in that particular coun- 
try. 

That voyage formed the genesis of a project which he 
has been working on ever since. He terms the project, 
“Health and Civilization,” and through it he has ex- 
amined the health of Eastern Mediterranean people over a 
period of about 10,000 years. 

Angel explains that his research differs from other 
studies in that it emphasizes the health aspects, rather 
than the diseases which afflicted these people. 

Through his studies, he says he has seen an improve- 
ment in the human body, chiefly due to improved diet and 
medical care. ‘‘People don’t suffer so many childhood 
diseases....They get through childhood better,” he ex- 
plains. He hopes his study will encourage continued im- 
provements in diet and medicine. 

After returning from his studies abroad in the late 
1930s, Angel began teaching human anatomy at Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, a position he held until 
he was lured to the Smithsonian in 1962. 

This multi-faceted scientist has worn many hats, and 
handled many bones, in his lengthy career. 

Angel speaks modestly, however, about other contribu- 
tions he has made to his profession, specifically about his 
role as a forensic anthropologist. 

At one time, the FBI and local police departments fre- 
quently called upon him to examine skeletal remains in 
hopes of identifying a deceased ‘‘John Doe.” Somewhat 
of a pioneer in the field, Angel soon was examining about 
two skeletons a week for a total of approximately 100 per 
year. He now only works on about 12 to 15 cases per year. 

Discussing some of his forensic techniques, he cautions 
that the first rule is to be sure you have only human re- 
mains. He recalls one case in which a Virginia truck driver 
allegedly burned to death in his vehicle. 

A curious Virginia state police force sent only half the 
charred remains to the mortuary; the other half went to 


the laboratory of the astute Dr. Angel. 

After careful examination, Angel affirmed the suspi- 
cions of the lawmen—that, in fact, the victim of this 
tragedy was not human. In an apparent attempt to disap- 
pear and assume a new identity, the truckdriver staged his 
supposed death, using a pig as the victim of the fiery truck 
accident. 

While his forensic skills have helped identify numerous 
unknowns, the devoted pseudo-detective admits that he 
agreed to the task many years ago for partly selfish 
reasons. ‘‘I would not have agreed to do this forensic 
work when I came here back in ’62, except that I saw that 
over a period of...20 some years, I could get a really good 
sample of the American population, skeletally speaking.” 
Merely by using his God-given senses, Angel can deter- 
mine the sex, race, stature, age at death and, sometimes, 
the cause of death. 

Research assistant Jennifer Kelley confides the ‘‘foren- 
sic stuff can be disturbing,” since it at times reveals death 
resulting from foul play. But, with Angel’s help, she says 
she tries to keep things in perspective, always hopeful that 
their investigation will lead to the arrest of an evil-doer. 

Currently, Angel and Kelley are conducting the first- 
ever study of free blacks from the Northern United States. 
Their ‘‘sample’’ consists of more than 100 skeletons 
disinterred from the First African Baptist Church 
cemetery in Philadelphia. Following the study, the 
skeletons will be reburied in Eden Cemetery in Delaware 
County, Pa. 

The city of Philadelphia commissioned Angel and his 
staff to conduct the study after the cemetery, dating back 
to the mid-1800s, was discovered while the city was ex- 
cavating for a new subway system. Angel is hoping to 
determine if changes in the social status of these blacks 
resulted in improved health. 

His studies, thus far, suggest that the health of the 
children of these blacks improved considerably, with 
about half as many deaths as the children of slaves. He 
also noted that lifespans got fractionally longer for the 
free blacks. 

In spite of his years and years of research into life-gone- 
by, Angel is a man who has never forgotten his own mor- 
tality. Without batting an eye, he says he and his wife have 
willed their bodies to George Washington University Hos- 
pital. 
Of death, he says ‘‘it’s the ultimate nightmare that is 
always chasing us. Soon, we have to turn and face it.” 
But, he prefers not to dwell on such morbid subjects. He 
would rather think about his prescription for a long and 
happy life. ‘‘Stay active,” he recommends, ‘‘You’ve got 
to enjoy what it is you’re doing.” O 


Terry Lowe-Edwards is manager of publicity for GW’s 
Office of News and Public Affairs. 
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Research Assistant Kelley with Angel, who asserts: 
“One can learn an enormous amount from a skeleton. ” 
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ae Tolchin, GW professor of public administration, 
is an advocate of government regulation, and she is in 
the minority these days. She and her husband Martin 
Tolchin, a New York Times reporter, published a widely 
acclaimed book on the subject, entitled Dismantling 
America: The Rush to Deregulate (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1983; Oxford University Press, 1985, [paper- 
back]). 

In Tolchin’s view, business, government and the Amer- 
ican people are working to unravel existing regulations 
and prevent new laws from being passed. Some businesses 
claim that regulation saps research and development 
money, stifles innovation and hampers creativity. The 
Reagan administration has come down hard on regula- 
tory agencies, vowing to ‘‘get government off the backs of 
the American people” and to encourage free enterprise. 

Tolchin herself was in favor of deregulation before she 
started writing the book. After looking at the evidence in 
the areas of nuclear regulation, worker safety, consumer 
protection and the environment, she decided that deregu- 
lation was partially responsible for everything from the 
Three Mile Island disaster to the Air Florida crash. 
‘Deregulation affects everyone,” Tolchin says. ‘‘Who’s 
going to regulate the polluters? If a chemical company 
doesn’t spend money to clean up an area and the govern- 
ment isn’t there to insist that they do so, what’s going to 
be the cancer rate among their own workers in twenty 
years, and among people who live downriver or down- 
wind from the plant?....I1 think we’ve forgotten the fact 
that we cannot separate out social consequences from 
economic life.” 

One of the Tolchins’ recent speaking engagements took 
them to a business roundtable in Palm Beach, Fla. ‘‘We 
were talking to 1,000 retired business people—very, very 
wealthy. My husband was emphasizing one of the points 
of our book, which is that deregulation affects the poor 
negatively. I could see this audience couldn’t care less 
about the poor....So I thought well, there must be a way 
to get to them. 

“When I got up, I said I’d like to talk about the Reagan 
Administration’s attempt to deregulate the nursing home 
industry. I said the Reagan Administration felt that nurs- 
ing homes could regulate themselves, could be trusted to 
regulate their own fire safety, could be trusted to screen 
out workers with communicable diseases. Those people 
were outraged. One guy said ‘I’m one step from the nurs- 
ing home and I know they can’t regulate themselves. I 
want regulation.’ All these people who supported deregu- 
lation of mine safety, the environment, airlines and bank- 
ing—when it came to their own bailiwick were really very 
upset, as they should be. Fortunately senior citizens have 
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avery effective lobby, so they were spared. As soon as the 
unravelling of those regs was announced in the Federal 
Register, those people mobilized and did something about 
it.” she says. 

Another group also affected by deregulation was not as 
lucky. Baby formulas were being manufactured lacking 
vitamin B6, resulting in a deficiency that caused brain 
damage in infants. According to Tolchin, the Office of 
Management and Budget delayed regulations on infant 
formulas for eighteen months while the FDA did a cost 
benefit analysis. What OMB was really doing, Tolchin 
believes, was bending to pressures from formula manu- 
facturers who didn’t want the regulations to be too tough. 
Meanwhile, children taking the formula were convulsing. 
Tolchin says that she often hears the argument that in- 
dividual consumers should have the freedom to buy what 
they want to buy. ‘‘That’s a notion of freedom I find very 
hard to justify or understand,” she says. ‘‘What about the 
freedom of the mother who can’t read formula labels? 
What about the freedom of the infant to be given stuff 
that won’t hurt him for life?’’ 

Businesses and the government, deregulation’s most 
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vocal supporters, are also its victims. Tolchin says that 
while the Reagan administration claimed that it cut in half 
the number of federal regulations that businesses had to 
comply with, state regulations tripled. Thus a national 
company often had to adhere to as many as fifty different 
sets of state regulations instead of dealing with one federal 
regulatory agency. Cities and towns have been hurt be- 
cause of deregulation. When the airlines deregulated, they 
cancelled service on less well-traveled, less lucrative 
routes, which economically isolated many smaller towns 
and cities. ‘“‘When a town starts to lose industry because 
of deregulation, you’re playing around with more than 
just your airline fare to Disneyworld,”’ Tolchin says. 

The one issue that worries Tolchin the most, however, 
is the power of OMB. ‘‘OMB is a very good agency. It’s 
very professional. But the people in charge of regulation 
are mainly economists who believe in applying a very 
spurious cost benefit analysis, in which only the costs are 
counted and not the benefits. And they operate is secret. 
So if a regulation costs a lot, it is rejected, and if they can’t 
quantify the benefits they ignore them. OMB has pre- 
vented loads of regulations from ever seeing the light of 
day. I’d like to know what those regulations are,’’ she 
says. 

As they have traveled around the country discussing 
their book, the Tolchins have discovered that most Amer- 
icans don’t know too much about deregulation. ‘‘It’s a 
five-syllable word. It sounds boring,” she says. Besides, 
according to Tolchin, many people think they are immune 
to deregulation’s effects. ‘“They think ‘I don’t have to live 
in the middle of the New Jersey cancer belt. I’m not a 
miner. I don’t have to worry about mine safety.’ ”’ 

The Tolchins have been encouraged, however, by an- 
other development they saw in their travels. Research on 
deregulation is going on at various schools across the 
country, inspired by their book. ‘‘I think the greatest thrill 
of all is when people take your research and branch out 
and develop from it,’’ says Tolchin. 

Dismantling America: The Rush to Deregulate is the 
Tolchins’ fourth collaborative book. They are working on 
anew book on the political impact of increased foreign in- 
vestment in the United States. ‘‘We bring different per- 
spectives which enrich each other,” says Tolchin. “I’m 
political science. He’s journalism and law. He’s good at 
going through the data and asking what it all means. I like 
fleshing things out. We’ve influenced each other now to 
the point where we’re interchangeable. ...but we still can’t 
play golf together.” O 


Stephanie Husik is director of the GW School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration’s Media Center. 
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GW Bids Farewell to Cliff Dougherty, 


Retiring June 30 


“From the first day when I walked in here, I 
said, ‘okay, if we can’t be useful to the alumni, 
and serve and promote ‘heir best interests, then 
we’ve got no excuse for existence’.”’ 

Cliff Dougherty’s words, spoken with intensi- 
ty and accompanied by a firm pounding of fist 
on his large modern desk, left no room to doubt 
his sincerity. People at GW talk with respect 
about his dynamism. National Law Center Dean 
Barron recently paid tribute to his ‘‘energy, 
loyalty and spirit.” Surely these are factors in 
Dougherty’s unparalleled success for 20 years as 
law alumni relations director. But the primary 
key appears to lie in the straightforward words 
quoted above, spoken this April. Dougherty’s 
view of his job is simple: he’s there to benefit law 
alumni. 

Dougherty will leave GW June 30 because he 
is 70 years old. He doesn’t intend to sit on his 
porch in a rocker. ‘‘I don’t look at this as retire- 
ment, I’m just going to change jobs,” he asserts. 
And, as he puts it, “Pll opt for wearing out 
rather than rusting out. I’m going to remain very 
active.” 

No one who knows Clifford A. Dougherty will 
be surprised to hear that. The “A” in his name 
could well stand for ‘“‘activity.”’ 

A native Montanan, Dougherty was grad- 
uated from high school in the midst of the De- 


RS Nae Se eee 
GW Reunion: A Visit to Strong Hall with 


Margaret W. Ecclesine 


The May/June 1983 GWTimes carried a solici- 
tation by GW’s undergraduate Office of Admis- 
sions for reminiscences by alumni about their 
GW days, to be collected into a new university 
publication for use in student recruitment. 
Thanks to outstanding alumni response that 
publication, GW Reunion, came into being. The 
Winter 1984 issue of GWTimes carried the first 
of a planned series of reprints from the collec- 
tion, and reprinted below is the second. 


On that fateful day in January of 1937 when 
Hattie M. Strong Hall first opened its doors at 
21st and G, I stepped into the excitement of the 
lobby, found my name on the waiting list, and 
raced up stairs to meet my roommate, Frances 
Stripling from Texas. 

In this brand-new building, tallest in the 
neighborhood, neither the switchboard nor the 
elevator was yet running. Our immediate con- 
cern was how to cover bare windows (sans cur- 
tain rods) before nightfall. 

Never mind. As we prowled the halls, laugh- 
ing and talking with girls from many states and 
foreign countries, our sense of adventure in- 
creased. We climbed to the roof, gazing down on 
Quigley’s and the squat white buildings of Col- 
umbian College. Our campus! 

Suddenly lights flashed on in the Washington 
Monument. Running through us, like the Po- 
tomac out there in the darkness beyond the city, 
was the exhilarating feeling that we were at the 
hub of the universe. 

In a sense, the dorm was a hub, a microcosm 
of the world, from which we went forth each day 
to classes, jobs, dances, blind dates, late dates— 
jamming a staggering amount of activity into 
24-hour periods. 

On weekends we made hard choices: Shall we 
ride horseback in Rock Creek Park, bicycle 
around the Tidal Basin, or study in the Library 
of Congress? Of course, there was also the in- 
evitable laundry to be done in the basement. 

Those were stirring days to be living in 
Washington, D.C. A few blocks away sat FDR 
in the White House, jauntily serving his second 
term. Eleanor Roosevelt visited the campus, 
escorted by Dean Elmer Louis Kayser. Dean 
Acheson was on the faculty of the Law School. 

My roommate Frances moved in a circle of 
fellow Texans that included ‘‘Lindin’’ and Lady 


Bird Johnson, Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, Martin Dies of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, his assis- 
tant Bob Stripling (Frances’ brother), and Judge 
Sarah Hughes (who later administered the oath 
of office to LBJ on that sad, sad plane ride from 
Dallas). 

Politics, society, education, and guys—hardly 
ever in that order—continued to be topics in the 
dorm with my subsequent roommates: Dot Stil- 
well from Florida and Rosemary Coleman from 
California. What with innumerable state dances, 
frat dances, embassy receptions, and the Naval 
Academy nearby, we frantically exchanged 
dresses, rhinestone earrings, and white gloves. 
Finally, we rented a sewing machine at $5 a 
month and sewed each other into zipperless 
gowns. 

Amazingly, some of us graduated. Genevieve 
McLaughlin made it through medical school, 
and ‘‘Smittie’’ (Miriam Schmidt Noonan) 
graduated from law school and went to work for 
Abe Fortas. 

Presiding over all this youthful exuberance 
was our little southern housemother, Mrs. 
Virginia Lee. She greeted our parents graciously 
in the parlor. She drawled flirtatiously with our 
dates, fussed over corsages, and made sure we 
signed out—and in. The guys, whether in tux, 
tails, or sneakers, felt at home there. Bob Farris, 
a regular fixture in the lobby in those days, was 
one of her favorites. 

I hope things haven’t changed too much at 
Strong Hall, for GW is surely one of the liveliest 
places in the world to be a student. 


—Margaret Wyvill Ecclesine 
BA 1939 


Since her graduation from GW, Margaret Eccle- 
sine has enjoyed a successful career as a profes- 
sional writer, which she combined with marriage 
and the raising of eight children. She is the 
author of more than 75 articles sold to national 
publications, and her book, A Touch of Radi- 
ance, was a best-seller in 1967. She also was ac- 
tive in civic and community affairs in Rye, New 
York, where she lived for 28 years. In 1977, she 
moved to San Diego and joined the Institute of 
Continued Learning at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego; she served as institute president 
in 1981-82. 


pression and worked his way through Montana 
State University. His graduation brought a sec- 
ond lieutenant’s commission as well, courtesy of 
advanced ROTC. Within a year he was called to 
active duty, and dreams of law school had to be 
deferred. 

Twenty years later, in 1961, Dougherty retired 
from the U.S. Air Force with the rank of col- 
onel. Three weeks after his retirement, he en- 
rolled in law school at GW. He was 47 years old 
and had some trepidations about being a student 
again; in fact he describes his first year in law 
school as one of “‘stark terror.” But he perse- 
vered, made Law Review, and in 1964 fulfilled a 
life-long ambition, receiving his JD with honors. 

Dougherty fully intended to practice law, and 
upon graduation became associated with an Arl- 
ington, Va., law firm. The following year, how- 
ever, GW officials approached him with an offer 
he couldn’t refuse. The law school was 100 years 
old in 1965, and it was seeking someone to 
organize, supervise and execute centennial year 
celebrations, as well as to launch a building fund 
campaign and to publish an alumni directory. At 
that time there was no law alumni relations of- 
fice; the few activities that took place were coor- 
dinated by a law school assistant dean, who had 
other, primary responsibilities. 

According to Dougherty, taking on this kind 
of a job had been ‘‘the farthest thing from my 
mind.” But the more he thought about it, the 
more appealing the prospect became. He says, 
“Maybe once in a lifetime you have a chance to 
get involved in something that turns out to be a 
lot bigger than it looks at first. If you don’t take 
the opportunity when it comes, you’re not likely 
to get a second shot at it.” 

So Dougherty signed on with GW, for what 
was supposed to be an 18-month job. He found 
that although GW had never had a full-time law 
alumni relations director, an alumni group called 
the GW Law Association did exist. Founded in 
1912, that organization was primarily a Wash- 
ington-area activity, with events scheduled out- 
side that area only rarely. The law school at that 
time had about 8,000 graduates, but there were 
no field operations to encourage the formation 
of local groups. 

What Dougherty calls his ‘‘first big show” 
came in August 1965; it was a GW alumni lunch- 
eon held in Miami Beach in conjunction with the 
American Bar Association’s annual meeting. 
Even though it was almost 20 years ago, today 
Dougherty has no trouble reeling off a dozen or 
sO names of respected attorneys who partici- 
pated. The luncheon was the kickoff of the cen- 
tennial celebration, and it drew a remarkably 
large number of alumni—about 200. It was also, 
apparently, the catalyst that changed Dougher- 
ty’s 18-month job into a 20-year one. For, as he 
says, ‘‘It became obvious after that luncheon— 
with all the enthusiasm it generated, with all the 
VIPs it drew—that having a full-time law alumni 
relations director was an idea whose time had 
come.” 

The new director started immediately to build 
local organizations, starting with getting alumni 
together in major U.S. cities. Sometimes the 
gatherings were held in conjunction with state 
bar association meetings, sometimes the ostensi- 
ble reason for a gathering was more contrived. 
But little by little, through judicious use of con- 
nections made with important GW law alumni— 
as well as through much hard work—the law 


school’s centennial was celebrated in cities across 
the country, and the groundwork was laid for 
what was to become, over the next 20 years, a 
highly successful nationwide network of law 
alumni groups. The GW Law Association now 
has 14,000 members, and Dougherty estimates 
that over his years as director he has traveled 
more than 175,000 miles to encourage and sup- 
port law alumni activities! 

The purpose of all this activity, Dougherty 
says, is to enhance and promote graduates’ pro- 
fessional careers. ‘‘There is tremendous 
strength,” he believes, ‘‘in getting together with 
other alumni on a professional/social basis; 
business referrals, business opportunities and 
the like just flow naturally from that, and careers 
are enhanced.” 

Dougherty believes that universities’ and law 
schools’ obligations to students do not end when 
students are graduated. He says, ‘‘There is a 
continuing, life-long obligation to graduates’ 
welfare. You’ve got to care about what happens 
to graduates once they leave; you’ve got to help 
them find jobs, help them advance their careers.” 
He thinks such an attitude returns dividends: “‘If 
a law school properly discharges that obligation 
to its graduates, you don’t have to worry about 
support coming back to the school from those 
graduates; they will reciprocate the support they 
have received.” 

About five years ago the Young Lawyers 
Committee was begun, and Dougherty believes 
that ‘‘This is the single most important idea and 
activity we’ve come upon since I’ve been here.” 
The group was formed in response to a report 
that many recent graduates held negative feel- 
ings toward the law school. The Young Lawyers 
Committee is comprised of graduates out of law 
school five years or less. There is faculty and stu- 
dent representation as well. The goal is to reverse 
the negative attitudes by making sure students 
know that ‘‘there is a body of alumni out there 
who are ready to welcome them to the profession 
and are willing to lend a helping hand,’’ Dough- 
erty says. ‘‘We treat students as alumni while 
they’re still in school. We treat them as though 
they are important, because they are,” he con- 
tinues. ‘‘The future of this law school depends 
on what we’re doing right now with these stu- 
dents,” Dougherty believes. 

How will Dougherty, so immersed in law 
alumni relations, be able to extricate himself and 
move on to one of the ‘‘new challenges” he’s 
thinking of taking on after June 30? Dough- 
erty’s approach is characteristically no-non- 
sense: ‘‘If you’re going to leave, leave,” he says 
firmly. He recalls that, at the ABA meeting last 
year, he bade a formal goodbye to his colleagues 
by saying, ‘‘I’ll be indebted to you all for the rest 
of my life, you’ve given me so much more than 
I’ve given you. But all things must end, and 
come the 30th day of June 1985, I’m going to 
walk through the doorway of that law alumni of- 
fice and I’m going to walk straight ahead, and 
I’m not going to look back.” 

If he should turn around, though, he might 
see some grateful law students cheering him on. 
Because, in a final caring act before departing, 
Dougherty made a generous gift to the law 
school, which has established the Clifford A. 
Dougherty Student Loan Fund. Through this 
fund, future students in need will have the op- 
portunity to become lawyers and fulfill their am- 
bitions, just as Dougherty did. 


Alumni Service Awards Voted 


The General Alumni Association has once again 
this year voted to recognize several alumni for 
outstanding service to the university. Those 
receiving 1985 Alumni Service Awards are Clif- 
ford A. Dougherty, JD ’64; Dorothy E. Jenkins, 
MAE ’66, EdD ’78; Jacob S. Levin, JD °49; 
Ruth E. Myer, MA ’46; Fred S. Souk, JD 75; 
and Janet Tatman, BS ’78. Also, continuing the 


tradition of recognizing alumni who have con- 
tributed significantly over many years to GW’s 
“George Calling’ efforts, the following 
volunteers were singled out: Faith C. Caldwell, 
BA ’72; Morton G. Goldburg, LLB ’29; Jack C. 
Goldstein, JD ’68; William B. Kinney, MHC 
72; and Gary D. Williams, MSA ’75. 
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Recollections of an Earlier Era 


by Francis W. Brown 


Soon after the first “Reunion” article appeared 
many months ago, a letter addressed to the 
editor of GWTimes arrived. Written by Francis 
W. Brown, BA ’24, LLB ’26, LLM ’27, the letter 
began: “IT read with a great deal of interest 
‘Harry Goldsmith’s GW Years’....1 am sorry I 
missed the deadline [for the Reunion booklet] 
but hope you will bear with the memories of a 
senior alumnus of an even earlier era.” Mr. 
Brown’s letter so captured the spirit of his days 
at GW that we wrote him and asked permission 
to print his recollections. He speedily granted 
permission, but GWTimes space was not quickly 
available. Nonetheless, his recollections are as 
valid today as they were last year, and we are 
most pleased to present excerpts of them here for 
your enjoyment. 


I entered GW in the fall of 1920, fresh out of 
high school, to become a full-time day student. 
There were not many of us, with most of the stu- 
dents being older and attending evening classes. 
Many of them were servicemen returning from 
World War I. I was enrolled in the combined 
course under which my first three years were in 
Columbian College. The fourth year was in the 
law school, after which I received a BA degree. 
Two more years resulted in an LLB degree. 

The school of that time was a cluster of red- 
brick former residences on G Street between 
20th and 21st Streets. The most imposing build- 
ing was 2023 G Street, a former school given the 
name Lisner Hall. This building housed the 
library and the chapel. As I recall it, religious 
services were conducted there every Wednesday 
by Dean Wilbur. 


I lived at home and drove to school in the 
family Model T Ford. There were not many cars 
on G Street in those days, and my Ford was a 
major mode of transportation. The school pro- 
vided no eating facilities. The only thing 
available was a small tea room known as the 
Rabbit Hole, which was operated by two former 
students. This was located in the basement of a 
house across from Lisner Hall. Then, of course, 
at the corner of 21st and G there was Quigleys, a 
popular gathering spot. There was a small yard 
in front of Lisner, paved with bricks as was the 
sidewalk. It was not too safe to loiter in the yard 
because the engineers on the third floor had a 
nasty habit of dropping water bombs on the un- 
wary. 

Informal dances were held in Lisner Hall and 
were generally well attended. We always had live 
music, furnished by three- to five-piece bands. 
There also were freshman and sophomore mix- 
ers, which were quite popular. On one of these 
Occasions we were entertained by a 16-year-old 
high school student named Kate Smith, who 
gave a swinging rendition of ‘‘Margie.’’ Of 
course, that singer went on to great fame. 

There was quite a bit of class rivalry in those 
days. On one occasion the freshmen kidnapped 
the sophomore class president and shaved his 
head. On another occasion during a sophomore 
mixer, some of the freshmen removed the tire 
valve stems from cars parked on G Street. Un- 
fortunately, these efforts were not limited to 
students’ cars, and some of the local residents 
took a dim view of this activity. 

It was during these days that the Ghost was 
born. This was a monthly humorous publica- 
tion, featuring jokes, drawings and cartoons. 
We had some very talented artists and writers, 


Alumni Chairs 


The General Alumni Association has four chair of- 
ferings: the traditional black and gold armchair with 
cherry arms; the black and gold rocker; the black 
and gold side chair; and a walnut-stained version 
of the captain's chair. The latter is a new item 
which offers an alternative to the traditional black 
chair. The price for both armchairs is the same. 
Prices are $130 for the armchairs, $110 for the 
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Mail to: 


Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 
armchair(s), walnut-stained 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


Name 
Degree/Year 


Street 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 


—————— side chair(s) 


made payable to the GWU Alumni Association. 
| understand that delivery charges are extra and must paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


rocker and $75 for the side chair. These prices will 
remain in effect through Sept. 30, 1985. Orders 
must be accompanied by full payment; chairs will 
be delivered anywhere in the continental United 
States. Delivery charges are extra. 

Please note that delivery time has been reduced 
to three weeks. Call (202) 676-6435 for more infor- 
mation. 


rocker(s) 


Apt. 


City, State, Zip 


Daytime Telephone ( ) 


- 


including Dick Vidmer, later a writer with the 
New York Tribune, Winnie DeBoe, and Jim 
Berryman, later a cartoonist for the Washington 
Star. One issue of the Ghost had some material 
which Dean Hodgkins (acting president) found 
offensive. In today’s world this material would 
be too mild for the Ladies Home Journal, but 
the magazine was suppressed. This action made 
the local papers and the suppressed edition be- 
came a collector’s item. (I sent my copies to the 
GW library some years ago.) 

Football was restored to GW after a hiatus 
during the war. In that day, any student could 
“go out for the team,” and I joined a number of 
kids as a candidate. Many members of our squad 
were former servicemen returned to college after 
the war. Our ‘“‘home” field was located in a 
public park on the Tidal Basin. Our dressing 
room was a public bath house serving a swim- 
ming beach located on the site now occupied by 
the Jefferson Memorial. The bath house was not 
closed in and there was no hot water. By late Oc- 
tober and November it took a rugged soul to 
brave the icy water of those showers. As a 
‘“‘training table’’ we were given dinner tickets for 
75 cents, good at the Monmouth Cafeteria on G 
Street between 17th and 18th Streets. 

Our line averaged about 170 pounds, and one 
of our quarterbacks weighed 122 pounds drip- 
ping wet. We took some pretty good beatings in 
1920, including an 88-0 loss to West Virginia and 
a 101-7 loss to West Virginia Wesleyan. The local 
papers were very kind and the headlines read 
“GW Scores on Wesleyan.” It was Al Rich- 
mond [recently deceased, retired Coast Guard 
admiral] who threw the pass and John Loehler, 
later an architect, who caught the ball for the 
score in that game. 

In basketball we played and practiced in a big 
barn of a place called the Coliseum, which was 
located above the Center Market at the corner of 
9th and Pennsylvania Avenue. The Coliseum 
also was used for roller skating, for professional 
wrestling and for poultry shows. These activities 
had a seriously adverse affect on our practice ses- 
sions. Basketball was a vastly different game in 
those days. I earned letters in 1922 and 1923 as 


center; at 6'1” I was the tall man on the squad. 
We only won one game in 1923 but it was a big 
one to us. In a “free scoring’ game, we beat 
Maryland 20-19. I also played in the first game in 
the Tin Tabernacle in 1924. After that game I 
retired from competition because of the pressure 
of work and law school. 

I met my wife, Abby, on the back campus. 
During our days and nights at GW, we enjoyed 
the social life. There were the Lisner Hall mixers, 
the numerous fraternity dances and the large 
formal proms held at ballrooms throughout the 
city. Those were the days of big bands, program 
dances and stag lines. It was also the prohibition 
era, with bootleggers, speakeasies and bathtub 
gin. After these parties it was our general prac- 
tice to gather at Child’s Restaurant for hotcakes 
and coffee. 

Although we had a lot of fun at GW, I like to 
think we also got a good education, with such 
dedicated educators as Dean Wilbur and Crois- 
sant for English, Elmer Louis Kayser for history, 
Prof. Hill for political science and Dean Hodg- 
kins for math. 

In June 1924 Abby and I received BA degrees 
at the old Poli Theater on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
We were married in May 1925, before I received 
my law degree. The organist at our wedding was 
GW librarian John Russell Mason. 


*++++ 


Soon after receiving his law degree, Mr. 
Brown was admitted to the D.C. Bar and entered 
government service. He had a long and distin- 
guished career, first with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and later with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. He joined the CAB as an examin- 
er (now titled administrative law judge) in 1938, 
soon after its inception, and in 1945 was named 
chief examiner, in which capacity he served until 
his January 1968 retirement. He and his wife 
continue to live in their Washington, D.C., 
home, and they retain their interest in GW. Mr. 
Brown is a past president of the Colonial Club. 
The Browns are the parents of two married 
children and have eight grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Which Wu Has the Master’s? Both Do! 


In 1960 GW conferred master’s degrees in 
education on two students from Taiwan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ching Chi Wu. But....Mr. Wu also is 
known as Charles C. Wu. This duality of names 
led to confusion in the GW Alumni Relations 
Office during the recent preparation of the 
Alumni Directory, resulting in an entry listing 


Alumni Inventors/Innovators: 
An Opportunity 


A letter from the National Bureau of Standards 
asked GWTimes to provide the following informa- 
tion to alumni, and we are pleased to do so. 


The United States government, through a program 
of the National Bureau of Standards and the 
Department of Energy, is available to assist with 
research and development of potential products. 
Under Public Law 93-577, the National Bureau of 
Standards evaluates promising inventions, par- 
ticularly those submitted by individual inventors 
and small companies for the purpose of obtaining 
grants from the Department of Energy. To date, 


Charles C. Wu with no degree listed and no men- 
tion of the fact that Charles C. Wu is Ching Chi 
Wu. Mr. Wu wrote Alumni House to correct the 
misunderstanding and update the records, and 
since this situation is doubtless unique, 
GWTimes is happy to publish the correct infor- 
mation and set the record straight. 


DOE has awarded grants totaling about $13 million 
to individuals and small business for research and 
development on inventions recommended by NBS. 
Many of these inventions are now commercially 
successful and producing annual sales of some 
$10 million; others are on the road to success after 
receiving seed money from DOE. 


NBS invites innovators to participate in this free 
and confidential evaluation service. For further in- 
formation, write: Office of Energy-Related Inven- 
tions, National Bureau of Standards, Gaithersburg, 
Md. 20899. 


Reclaim a Piece of Your Past 


The “Cherry Tree” Yearbook office is making a 
special offer to GW alumni. They have extra year- 
books from certain years and are making these 
available to alumni for only $5 (to cover handling 
and postage). Yearbooks are available from the 
following years: 1971, 1973, 1974, 1975, 1977, 


1978, 1979 and 1980. When ordering, please be 
sure to specify the year, and include your current 
mailing address. 

Mail orders to: Cherry Tree Office, The George 
Washington University, Marvin Center Room 422, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Alumni At Large 


No one could accuse Ron Howard of not get- 
ting around. Howard, associate director of 
GW’s Alumni Relations Office, spends a large 
part of his time traveling around the coun- 


The first-ever GW general alumni meeting in 
Mississippi was held in Jackson on Feb. 25, 
1985. It was an outgrowth of annual luncheons 
hosted by Frank Barber, LLB ’57 (far right), 
over a period of years. Barber is a Jackson 
attorney and a former member of the 
Mississippi legislature. The speaker and guest 
of honor was The Hon. James P. Coleman, 
LLB ’39, LLD ’60 (center), former governor 
of the state of Mississippi and retired chief 
judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit. At 
left is another alumnus active with the 
Mississippi group, Hillman T. Frazier, JD ’74, 
who also is a member of the Mississippi House 
of Representatives. 


Ron Howard (right) apparently found 
someone in Tucson, Ariz., to take over his 
photographer’s role right before the wedding 
of David W. Muller, BA ’78 (second from 
right) to Leslie Meigs on Dec. 1, 1984. Other 
participants in this nearly all-GW celebration 
were, from left, Michael J. Samson, BS ’79, 
MD 84, and Michael R. Donscheski, BBA ’78. 


On Feb. 22, 1985, GW general alumni 
celebrated George’s birthday at a meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, held in the home of Frances (JD 
56) and George (JD ’55) Goodwin. Even 
President Elliott was there! Pictured above, 
from left, are Thomas Hudson McKee, Att 


try—and his trusty Canon AE-1 is never far 
from his side. 

Here are a few ‘‘gems’’ from Ron’s 1984-85 
travels. 


One of a series of general alumni meetings held 


in the Rocky Mountain and Western states and 


focusing on the dramatic arts was held in Los 


Angeles on March 5, 1985. Assistant Professor 
Leslie B. Jacobson (center), director of the 
University Theatre, treated those attending to 
“An Evening with Gilbert and Sullivan.” At 
left is Kevin Peter Hall, BA’77, whom basket- 
ball fans will remember as a former GW team 
captain; at right is Jay I. Fenichel, BA’76, a 
former member of GW’s tennis team. Both 
men were dramatic arts majors at GW, and 
both have performed in several national 
television productions, in motion pictures and 
on stage. Look for Hall on NBC this fall, as 
co-star of a new series, ‘‘Misfits of Science. ” 


In a rare visit to D.C., Howard (right) poses in 
front of Alumni House with Clifford M. Rees, 
BA ’74 (left), president of GW’s New Mexico 
alumni group, and Joseph Konnick, a fall 1984 
freshman from Albuquerque, N.M. Rees is 
active in GW’s Alumni Admissions Program, 
through which Konnick received information 
that helped him decide to enroll at GW. 


20, Suzanne J. Young, BA ’28, Elliott, and 
John Scott Riddle, BA ’83. McKee had the 
distinction of being the oldest alumnus in 
attendance, while Riddle was the most recent 
GW graduate there. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, was the site of a seven- 
course Chinese dinner on March 9, 1985. The 
general alumni meeting was coordinated by 


Thomas P. Huber, JD ’66. Alumni attended 


from various parts of the state, some flying 


over specifically for the meeting. 


Luree Miller: Full Bloom 


by Catherine Connor 


This is the story of Luree Miller. It is a story of 
transition—from a Stanford University Bach- 
elor of Arts degree in history at 21, to a GW 
Master’s in Women’s Studies at 50. In between, 
she lived the nomadic life of a foreign service 
wife, raised two sons and a daughter, camped 
and toured faraway places and wrote several 
books. Although Miller was born in Seattle, her 
career as a published writer began halfway 
around the world in Bombay, India. 

A penchant for exploring used bookstores was 
the path that led to a career in writing. In a dusty 
Bombay bookshop, Miller happened upon the 
story of a French woman, Alexandra David- 
Neel, who attempted to reach the capital of 
Tibet five times between 1911 to 1924. My 
Journey to Lhasa, subtitled ‘‘The Personal Story 
of the Only White Woman Who Succeeded in 
Entering the Forbidden City” was about her 
final eight-month, 2,000-mile journey to the 
capital and Holy City—Lhasa. 

Miller’s reading of My Journey to Lhasa was 
the catalyst in her transition to writing for and 
about women because it represented an entire 
body of unrecorded, unpublished achievements 
by women. She had a hunch that there were 
other Victorian women with stories similar to 
David-Neel’s. 

She carried the book with her when the Millers 
were assigned to England and there began her 
research. In the Bibliotheque Nacionale in Paris, 
the Museum of British History in London and 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
she found four more accounts—one by an 
American, Fanny Bullock Workman, and three 
more by British women—Nina Mazuchelli, An- 
nie Taylor and Isabella Bird Bishop. 

She had all her raw material by the early 70s 
when the State Department brought Miller and 
her family back to Washington. She soon found 
her way to the Women’s Studies Program at 
GW. Discussions with Professors Linda de 
Pauw and Thelma Lavine gave her a historical 
and theoretical framework for retelling the 
adventures of these five women in Tibet. By 
1976, she had earned a Master’s in Women’s 
Studies and published On Top of the World: 
Five Women Explorers in Tibet (The Moun- 
taineers Books, 715 Pike Street, Seattle, 
Washington 98119). In addition to describing 
each woman’s journey, Miller examined the sim- 
ilarities and differences in their methods and 
motives. 

Why did they choose Tibet? David-Neel ex- 
plained: ‘‘What decided me to go to Lhasa was, 
above all, the absurd prohibition which closes 
Tibet.” In the early 1900s, Tibet was the most 
forbidden country in the Orient. The ruling 
Chinese had sealed the borders to Westerners to 
keep the British from making in-roads from 
neighboring India. 

While all of these women successfully skirted 
political roadblocks, none of them could cir- 


cumvent topographical ones—the Himalayas, 
the tallest border guards in the world that shut 
out even the monsoons. Cold, dry and very high 
Tibet is called ‘“The Roof of the World’’ because 
where it is not mountainous, it is a high plateau. 
It is the home of Mt. Everest, the legendary 
abominable snowman, and wooly animals like 
the yak, snow leopard and bear. 

Because of her repeated visits and relentless 
devotion to uncovering the mysteries of the Bud- 
dhist monks, Alexandra David-Neel’s story is 
the most remarkable. After making her major 
journey to Lhasa in 1924 at the age of 56, she 
continued to write and teach for the next 40 
years. She died in 1969 at the age of 101, a 
recognized authority on Oriental culture. 

Indeed, all of Miller’s explorers were over 50 
when they entered Tibet, reinforcing Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s belief that: ‘‘...the hey-day of a 
woman’s life is on the shady side of 50...” and 
inspiring Miller’s latest book, Late Bloom: New 
Lives for Women. 

In Late Bloom Miller focuses on the transi- 
tional nature of women’s lives and zooms in on 
the changes that 15 relatives, friends and co- 
workers made in their 30s, 40s and 50s. They 
created ‘‘new lives’’ in response to a divorce, an 
empty nest, the death of a spouse, or to simply 
give rein to a gift or talent. Katharine Butler 
started medical school at 33 and began her prac- 
tice at 40; Mary Cook Hackman became a law- 
yer at 50; Erna Bouillon became an interior de- 
signer at 60. Elizabeth Benson Booz raised five 
children alone after the early death of her hus- 
band and later dedicated herself to teaching 
women in Indonesia; Marilyn Silverstone, at 47, 
became a Buddhist nun. These women were ex- 
plorers of another sort. 

So is Miller. She added a new subject title to 
the Library of Congress catalogues—‘**Women 
as Explorers’’—a title created to accommodate 
On Top of the World. As a women’s historian 
and biographer, she has eroded the borders of a 
sleeping territory and plans to keep on trekking. 


GW Times Editorial Assistant Catherine Con- 
nor is a student in the CCEW Publication Spe- 
cialist Program. 
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Alumni in the News 


The 30s 


J. Dallas Shirley, BS ’36, MA ’45, recipient of 
both Alumni Service and Alumni Achievement 
Awards, was inducted this spring into the 
Virginia Sports Hall of Fame. 


The ’40s 


Ruth C. Burg, BS ’45, JD ’50, is the first woman 
ever to chair the American Bar Association’s 
public contract law section. An administrative 
judge for the Armed Services Board of Contract 


Alumni Authors 


Patricia B. Erens, BAE ’59, this year published 
The Jew in American Cinema, a historical survey 
and analysis of over 800 feature films, by both 
Hollywood and independent producers, with 
Jewish characters and themes (Indiana Universi- 
ty Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1985). Erens, also 
the author Sexual Stratagems: The World of 
Women in Film and other books, is associate 
professor of communications at Rosary College 
in River Forest, Ill. 


Marshall B. Kapp, JD ’74, recently published a 
book entitled Legal Guide for Medical Office 
Managers (Pluribus Press, Chicago, Ill., 1985). 


Liz Lerman, MAE ’82, artistic director of the 
Dance Exchange of Washington, D.C., advo- 
cates ‘‘living a wonderful old life.” She teaches 
dance to senior citizens and has written Teaching 
Dance to Senior Adults to coach others in- 
terested in developing exercise programs for the 
elderly (Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 
1984). Lerman’s work springs from an an- 
thropological understanding of dance as social 
and religious expression where the partaking is 
more important than the watching. She has 
taught other groups usually excluded from the 
dance experience—school children, women in 
prison, office workers and hospitalized children. 
Recently, WTTG-TV Channel 5 in Washington 
filmed her senior dance group, ‘‘Dancers of the 
Third Age,” for a show called ‘‘I Don’t Feel Old 
When I Dance.” . 


Appeals, Burg is also the first government 
employee since 1968 to chair the section. At 
GW, Burg won the John Bell Larner Award for 
ranking highest in her law class and was a 
member of the Order of the Coif. 


Eileen Shanahan, BA ’44, a new faculty member 
of the Northwestern University Medill School of 
Journalism, will direct a government and politics 
writing laboratory for the school’s Washington, 
D.C., graduate program. Formerly assistant 
secretary for public affairs at HEW, Shanahan 
also has been assistant managing editor of the 
Washington Star, senior assistant managing 
editor of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and a 
reporter for the United Press and the New York 


Which American city is the windiest? Which is 
the largest in terms of area? Which leads all 
others in murders? Following up on the success 
of the book that gives the answers to these and 
many other questions (The Book of American 
City Rankings [see GWTimes, Fall 1984] book 
now out in paperback), John Tepper Marlin, 
PhD ’68, and two co-authors, Immanuel Ness 
and Stephen T. Collins, have just completed The 
Book of World City Rankings: The Quality of 
Work and Life in 105 Urban Centers (Mac- 
Millan [Free Press Division], New York, 1985). 
Among Marlin’s credentials for writing the 
book, he says, are his having lived abroad for 11 
years and having personally visited about two- 
thirds of the 105 world cities ranked. 


Corazon M. Siddayao, MA ’71, PhD ’75, edited 
Criteria for Energy Pricing Policy. The book is a 
compilation of papers by energy economists who 
attended the 1984 Bangkok Energy Pricing Pol- 
icy Workshop sponsored by five international 
organizations (Graham & Trotman Ltd, Lon- 
don, England, 1985). Siddayao was also recently 
appointed to the Honorary Education Advisory 
Board of the American Biographical Institute. 
Siddayao is research coordinator for the energy 
and industrialization project at the East-West 
Resource Systems Institute, and an affiliate pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Hawaii 
in Honolulu. 


Alumni Artists 


Dentist Ted Fields, AA 
*55, held his first one- 
man sculpture show this 
winter at the Addison- 
Ripley Gallery in Wash- 
ington, D.C. ‘Caught 
in the Act” featured 
partial and full plaster 
figures. In an interview 
with the Washington 
Times, Fields explained that in his work he seeks 
“to freeze certain moments in time that we have 
all seen a million times, but haven’t focused on. I 
wanted to remind us of these moments and help 
us to see them in a fresh way...Men like ‘Satur- 
day Night,’ the piece with the man’s hand on the 
frame of his car door, cruising Main Street,’ be- 
cause it reminds them of their virile, carefree 
youth.” Fields received his degree in dentistry 
from New York University and is known as 
Washington’s ‘‘art dentist’? because many of his 
patients are area artists. 


In a two-week solo show in January at the L.A. 
Artcore in Los Angeles, Elizabeth Richardson, 
BA ‘70, exhibited ‘‘New Work.” Her paintings 
are characterized by flat, hard-edged, opposing 
shapes painted with vibrant, unmixed colors and 


integrated in dynamic spatial relationships. She 
describes her work as ‘‘organic-constructivist.”’ 
In April, Richardson also participated in a group 
show at the ARC Gallery in Chicago, Ill. Rich- 
ardson teaches with the UCLA Extension School 
and frequently contributes articles to national 
art magazines. 


Ray Anthony’s Gallery of Art in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., displayed the work of portraitist Felix Con- 
rad Schwarz, BAE ’28, MAE ’30, through-out 
the month of March. Schwarz, also a writer and 
educator, has appeared in Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Art, Who’s Who in American Education, 
and Annuaire International Des Beaux-Arts. 


The art of Nuong Van-Dinh Tran, MFA ’82, 
was seen in locations in the Washington D.C. 
area early this year. Her print ‘‘Lotus Metamor- 
phosis’’ was selected for the ‘‘Printmakers’ 
Show VI,” at the Washington Women’s Art 
Center Gallery in Washington, D.C., while her 
color etching, ‘‘Lotus with Fish,” received an 
award at the Art League Membership Show. 
Throughout the country alumni can enjoy her 
design for the book jacket of Tran Van Dinh’s 
novel, Blue Dragon, White Tiger. 


Harris Kuntzman 
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Times. Shanahan, a GW Alumni Achievement 
Award recipient, was voted the 1975 Newspaper- 
woman of the Year by The New York City Wo- 
men in Communications; she has been a member 
of the Pulitzer Prize jury three times. 


The 50s 


Charles E. Bouton, LLB ’57, was promoted to 
patent and trademark counsel for Amsted In- 
dustries, Inc., one year after joining the com- 
pany as patent attorney. Bouton also has a 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical engineering and 
has worked extensively in both private and cor- 
porate patent law. 


For 30 years of contributions to the electrical 
engineering field, William P. Harris, BS ’52, 
received the 1984 ASTM Award of Merit. Harris 
formulated standard methods and developed an 
innovative approach to new methods for meas- 
uring dielectric properties. The native Virginian 
worked with the National Bureau of Standards 
from 1951 to 1983. 


The new corporate head of research for Roche 
Laboratories, Ronald G. Kuntzman, MS ’57, 
PhD ’62, will also contribute as a member of the 
company’s executive committee and board of di- 
rectors. A member of the Roche research staff 
for 14 years, Kuntzman and his colleagues for- 
mulated the hypnotic drug Dalmane and treat- 
ments for Parkinson’s disease, hypertension, 
depression, and some forms of cancer and 
epilepsy. The team also developed Accutane, a 
medication for severe cystic acne. 


In early May, Gustavo A. Mellander, BA ’59, 
MA ’60, PhD ’66, became the new president of 
Mission College in Santa Clara, Calif. For the 
last ten years he was president of Passaic County 
Community College in Paterson, N.J., and a 
member of the New Jersey State Board of 
Education. Mellander is the author of The 
United States in Panamanian Politics. 


In March, Rabbi A. James Rudin, BA ’55, ac- 
cepted an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. Rudin has been a social activist for 
causes both here and abroad, is the author of 
four books on the religious cult movement, and 
broadcasts a weekly religious commentary heard 
on 50 radio stations in the country. 


A GW alumna and administrator has been ap- 
pointed vice chairperson of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Learning Services of the College 
Board. Abbie O. Smith, BS ’53, MAE ’58, is 
assistant dean of GW’s Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions for the Center 
for Continuing Education in Washington. In 
this two-year advisory role with the College 


Board, she and her committee will assess 
developments and trends in the field of adult 
learning and propose research and initiatives. 


Lendell E. Steele, BS ’50, is this year’s chairman 
of the board of ASTM, the engineering society 
for testing and materials. Now head of the ther- 
mo-structural materials branch of the Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington, D.C., 
Steele has dedicated most of his career to study- 
ing the effects of radiation on materials. He now 
serves as the U.S. representative to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency’s Working Group 
on Reliability of Reactor Pressure Components. 


The ’60s 


Richard G. Altmann, MIA ’69, a retired U.S. 
Navy Rear Admiral, will be applying his man- 
agement expertise as executive director to the 
U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. Throughout 
his 33-year naval career, Altmann received many 
medals, among them the Navy Cross, a Legion 
of Merit with a gold star, the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, an Air Medal with 5 gold stars, and 
the Navy Commendation Medal. 


As the new U.S Army Test and Evaluation Com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Andrew H. Anderson, MS 
68, has responsibility for the Army test and 
evaluation programs at nine proving grounds 
throughout the U.S. and in Panama. These 
proving grounds perform tests on the M1 and 
MIE1 main battle tanks, the M2 and M3 fighting 
vehicle systems, the Multiple Rocket System, the 
Sargent York Division Air Defense System, the 
Pershing II missile system, and the Blackhawk 
and Apache helicopter systems. 


John Robert Belt, MEA ‘66, received the Navy’s 
second highest award given civilians—the 
Superior Civilian Service Award—in recognition 
of his far-reaching and innovative technical con- 
tributions during 43 years of service to the David 
Taylor Naval Ship R&D Center in Annapolis, 
Md. The Baltimore native retired in early 1985. 


A four-year project has culminated in high 
honors for Pauline Smith Bigby, MAE ’65. As 
historian of the Circle Leaders Council of Shiloh 
Baptist Church in Washington, D.C., Bigby did 
extensive research and compiled Days and 
Deeds, a documentary chronicling 51 years of 
activities of the church’s Circles and Circle 
Leaders Council. The book is expected to serve 
as a primary reference for scholars and research- 
ers concerned with the role of the black church in 
the community. Shiloh Baptist Church took 
special note of Bigby’s efforts, presenting her 
with a plaque of appreciation for outstanding 
accomplishment at a January ceremony held in 
her honor. 


Col. Frank J. Breth, MS ’69, was recently 
selected for promotion to brigadier general. 
Breth is the assistant chief of staff for operations 
and training of the I Marine Amphibious Force 
in Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Twenty-two years of work in civil rights, child 
care advocacy, and social science research has 
earned Julie Kisielewski Carvalho, MA ’67, a 
citation in Who’s Who in the World. Caravalho 
is a senior analyst at the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, the author of over 
60 publications, an advisor to the council on 
child care for the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments, and the mother of five 
children. 


William D. Cassidy III, MS ’66, has been ap- 
pointed vice president for administration of the 
Lighting Group, a subsidiary of the Bairnco 
Corporation. The Lighting Group is a New Jer- 
sey-based manufacturer of lighting fixtures. 
Cassidy’s career includes management experi- 
ence with A. G. Becker Paribas, an investment 
firm, and ITT. 
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John P. Chandler, MSB ’68, is the new highway 
commissioner for the Department of Public 
Works and Highways of the nation’s ‘‘Granite 
State,” New Hampshire. Gov. John Sununu, 
who nominated Chandler for the position, 
found that ‘‘Chandler’s strong capacity for 
leadership, his academic background and other 
factors made him stand out well above the 
crowd.” In 1979 Chandler retired as the New 
England division engineer for the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


After 15 years in federal energy law, Lynne H. 
Church, JD ’69, moved to a newly-created posi- 
tion with the Baltimore Gas and Electric Com- 
pany as associate general counsel for regulatory 
affairs. Previously she worked for the Federal 
Trade Commission, the U.S. Department of En- 
ergy and, most recently,for the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission as an associate general 
counsel for rulemaking and policy coordination. 


At the 30-year mark in his distinguished Air 
Force career, Maj. Gen. Thomas G. Darling, 
MS ’64, is now vice commander, 15th Air Force, 
Strategic Air Command at March Air Force 
Base in California. A command pilot, his 6,400 
flying hours include more than 500 combat 
hours in B-52s. Among the awards Darling has 
earned are the Defense Distinguished Service 
Medal, Air Force Distinguished Service Medal 
and the Legion of Merit with one oak leaf 
cluster. 


Ric Duques, BBA 65, MBA ’69, is the new 
president of the brokerage services group of 
Automatic Data Processing, Inc., in Roseland, 
N.J. Via quotation terminals, his group provides 
securities and commodities information to 
clients throughout North America, Europe and 
Asia. Duques is also a member of the company’s 
executive committee and board of directors. 


The U.S. Army has promoted Paul C. Hurley, 
MS ’66, to the rank of brigadier general and 
commander of military traffic management for 
the Eastern area. Based in Bayonne, N.J., Hur- 
ley is also a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff College and the Naval War Col- 
lege. His awards include the Legion of Merit, 
three Bronze Star Medals, the Defense Meritor- 
ious Service Medal and ten Air Medals. 


Last March GW’s School of Government and 
Business Administration honored Clifford M. 
Kendall, MBA ’65, as the Outstanding Alumnus 
for 1985. Kendall is president and chairman of 
the board of Computer Data Systems, Inc., of 
Rockville, Md., a large information processing 
company. Kendall’s experience as an executive, 
consultant and financial officer spans more than 
20 years. 
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Irving S. Rappaport, JD ’66, has joined Apple 
Computer in Cupertino, Calif., as associate 
general counsel. He is responsible for the com- 
pany’s worldwide intellectual property matters, 
including patents, trademarks, copyrights, trade 
secrets and related licensing and litigation. 


Today computers are an integral part of univer- 
sity life at all levels. The information revolution 
has been recognized at Florida State University 
with the the appointment of Gene T. Sherron, 
MBA ’68, DBA ’76, as associate vice president 
for computing and information resources. In his 
new position, Sherron strives to reduce costs by 
integrating the information and telecommunica- 
tions systems throughout the campus. 


At a White House ceremony this winter, Presi- 
dent Reagan presented a Meritorious Executive 
Award to Harry M. West III, MS ’67, DPA ’73. 
He was one of 51 members of the Senior Ex- 
ecutive Service who received the award, which 
carried a $10,000 cash bonus. West is deputy 
director for manpower, programs and budget 
for the Department of the Army and an adjunct 
professor of public administration at GW. 


The ’70s 


Two $1,000 George Mason University scholar- 
ships for the best entries in poetry and fiction 
competitions are awarded annually by the Mary 
Roberts Rinehart Fund. Last year Kathryn 
Abdul-Baki, BA ’72, won the scholarship for 
fiction. Formerly a journalist for the Bahrain 
Gulf Mirror, Abdul-Baki is pursuing a master’s 
degree in creative writing. Her short stories 
primarily explore Greece, the Middle East, and 
the enmity bred there from intercultural clashes. 


To update the growing list of honors for San An- 
tonio Mayor Henry G. Cisneros, DPA ’76—in 
December 1984, Esquire magazine listed him 
among ‘‘The Best of the New Generation,” and 
in January 1985, the Carnegie Corporation 
named him to the advisory council for the new 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Econ- 
omy. Cisneros this spring garnered more than 70 
percent of the vote in winning reelection to a 
third term as mayor. 


This year, Lt. Col. William T. Cobb, MA ’76, 
assumed command of the Air Force Office of 
Special Investigations at McGuire Air Force 
Base in New Jersey. 


After serving as director of planning for both 
Fairfax Hospital and The Arlington Hospital in 
Virginia, Morley M. deLashmutt-Robbins, 
MBA ’78, moved to Chicago to act as assistant 
vice president for planning and government 
liaison for the Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Medical Center. The Center includes the Rush 
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colleges of medicine, nursing and health 
sciences, two hospitals and one health center for 
the elderly. Robbins also serves as the Medical 
Center’s director of market development. 


A New York City advertising firm, Doyle Dane 
Bernbach, promoted Perri Feuer, BA ’73, to vice 
president/copy supervisor. Before joining the 
firm, Feuer was a copywriter for Norman, Craig 
& Kummel. 


Julian Gammon, BA ’74, MA ’77, is a new vice 
president with Citicorp Investment Bank’s 
Capital Markets Analysis Unit. Gammon, who 
previously was a Paine Webber vice president, is 
responsible for developing hedging techniques 
for Citicorp in the area of interest rate swaps, 
floor-ceiling agreements, zero coupons and 
over-the-counter debt options. 


The Navy Department bestowed the Hispanic 
Employment Achievement Award on Gilbert 
Garduno, MS ’71, DSc ’81, at the National 
Hispanic Heritage Week ceremonies in Wash- 
ington, D.C. A senior project engineer at the 
David Taylor Naval Ship R&D Center, Garduno 
was cited for encouraging training, recruitment 
and community awareness programs for His- 
panics and women. 


Jeff R. Hart, MSA ’75, has been elected a senior 
vice president of The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. Hart joined the 
company in 1982 after serving as executive direc- 
tor of the Association of Private Pension & Ben- 
efit Plans. In 1980 Hart completed the advan- 
ced management program at Harvard Business 
School. 


Success as part of a team that negotiated an 
agreement with General Motors Corporation 
has earned Environmental Protection Agency 
attorney Edward P. Kenney, JD ’79, the EPA 
Silver Medal for Superior Performance. The 
case involving GM’s Norwood, Ohio, plant es- 
tablished a national precedent against violations 
of new federal categorical pretreatment stand- 
ards. The case also served as a model for bring- 
ing seven other GM plants into compliance with 
the federal clean-water standards. Kenney join- 
ed the EPA in December 1983. 


Underwriters Laboratories of Northbrook, Ill., 
has promoted Robert H. Levine, MEA ’72, to 
assistant chief engineer of the follow-up services 
division. Before joining UL, Levine worked with 
the U.S. Coast Guard, specializing in safety ap- 
pliances, and served as the U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations Subcommittee on Lifesaving 
Appliances. 


Two ’70s alumni of GW’s School of Education 
and Human Development are in leadership posi- 
tions in the local chapter of the American Soci- 
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ety for Training and Development: Michael J. 
Marquardt, EdD ’76, first vice president, and 
Carlene Parker Reinhart, AB ’54, MAE ’70, 
EdD ’76, director. In addition, EdD candidate 
Angus Reynolds is the chapter’s immediate past 
president. 


Theodore E. Mathison, MSA ’73, who joined 
the Maryland State Aviation Administration in 
1978 after a 23-year career in aviation with the 
U.S. Army, last March was appointed state avia- 
tion administrator. Mathison served as the 
MSAA’s director of airports since 1981. 


The marketing expertise of Mark J. Mersky, BA 
716, is growing with Group W (Westinghouse) 
Satellite Communications and the ever-expand- 
ing world of cable television. Recently appointed 
director of marketing and media research, a 
newly-created position, Mersky develops and 
supervises marketing projects for the Nashville 
Network, Home Team Sports and The Super 
Channel. Mersky joined GWSC in 1982 as direc- 
tor of sales promotion and media research. 


Francis J. Mulcahy, JD ’74, has received a 
fellowship diploma from the Life Management 
Institute. Mulcahy is associate general counsel 
for Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 


Carole Ober, BA ’72, won one of eight grants 
from The Diabetes Research and Education 
Foundation to study the development of dia- 
betes during pregnancy. Ober works for the De- 
partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
Northwestern University Medical School, where 
she received her PhD in 1979. Foundation of- 
ficials chose Ober’s application from among 100 
others for proposing new research into methods 
for managing diabetic patients. 


After a 22-year career with the U.S. Army, John 
E. O’Grady, MS ’73, continues public service in 
a different vein as the new president and general 
manager of Prison Fellowship U.S.A., a division 
of Prison Fellowship Ministries. He oversees 
20,500 volunteers who work in more than 350 
prisons to educate and involve inmates in com- 
munity projects, and who provide outreach pro- 
grams to the children of prisoners. A graduate of 
both the Army and Navy War Colleges and a 
veteran of two tours of duty in Vietnam, 
O’Grady retired from the Army in 1981. 


The specialty of Robert M. Schoch, BA ’79, BS 
*79, is vertebrate paleontology. After receiving a 
PhD in geology and geophysics from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1983, he spent a year as a curatorial 
and research assistant in the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History. July 1984 found him collect- 
ing fossils in the Canadian High Arctic, and Sep- 
tember, teaching at Boston University. Schoch 
compiled and edited 22 classic papers on verte- 
brate paleontology in a volume entitled Verte- 
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brate Paleontology, published by Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Company last November. 


U.S. Marine Col. Henry C. Stackpole III, MIA 
70, was recently promoted to brigadier general. 
Stackpole is chief of staff of the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion in Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Mark H. Thornton, BA ’73, has been named as- 
sistant to the associate vice president for external 
relations and institutional advancement at 
Thomas Jefferson University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thornton also retains his earlier responsibilities 
as assistant director for development administra- 
tion. He formerly held administrative posts at 
GW and at Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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The Ohio Chapter of the Sierra Club has elected 
Jerome C. Tinianow, BA ’77, JD ’80, its new 
chairman. In this role, Tinianow will be chief 
spokesman for the state’s largest grassroots en- 
vironmental group. He is an attorney with a 
Cleveland law firm. 


Navy Capt. Thomas M. Vojtek, MIA ’72, who 
retired from the Navy in July 1983 with 30 years 
of service, received a JD degree in January 1985 
from Temple University Law School. 


The ’80s 


Connie Cummiskey, MAE ’82, is a leader in the 
National Society for Performance and Instruc- 


tion, where her work involves chapter financial 
matters. The current president of that organiza- 
tion is a GW EdD candidate, Amy A. Titus. 


Paul D’ Ambrosio, BA ’81, and other Asbury 
Park [N.J.] Press reporters interviewed local 
school teachers in New Jersey about their chal- 
lenges, frustrations and satisfactions. Their 
12-part series, ‘“Teachers’’, won a 1984 National 
Award from the Education Writers Association. 
D’Ambrosio is a staff writer for the newspaper 
and a former managing editor of the GW 
Hatchet. 


Three ’80s alumni of GW’s School of Education 
and Human Development are in leadership roles 
in the local chapter of the American Society for 
Training and Development: Pat Divecchio, 
MAE ’82, position referral committee; Kathy 
Keay, MAE ’80, head of membership commit- 
tee; and Judy Nicholson, MAE ’83, second vice 
president. 


The Federal Home Loan Bank of Dallas has 
chosen Jonathan K. Heffron, LLM ’82, to serve 
as a senior vice president and general counsel. 
Heffron joined the bank in August 1983 from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he was trial attorney in the 
office of general counsel. 


Michael J. Labriola, JD ’83, was recently sworn 
in as an Officer of the U.S. Foreign Service. A 
member of the District of Columbia Bar, Labri- 
ola previously worked for the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office in Washington D.C., U.S. Rep. John J. 
Rhodes, and the Department of Justice Drug 
Enforcement Administration. 


This spring GW promoted Harriet Little, MA 
’81, to the position of assistant dean for ad- 
ministrative services in the Division of Contin- 
uing Education and Summer Sessions. Little, a 
1974 graduate of the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, came to GW in 1975 and held a number of 
administrative posts here prior to receiving her 
new appointment. 


And....what’s your news? We're happy to 
report that we continue to hear from record 
numbers of alumni; we get letters from around 
the nation and abroad. Please keep sending us 
your letters and photos; your participation is 
what makes this column the best-read section of 
GWTimes. Remember, black and white photos 
only, please. And, although space restrictions 
sometimes prevent us from using all the material 
we receive, we give careful consideration to every 
submission concerning career and other accom- 
plishments, and we are able to publish the ma- 
Jority of items that reach us. 


In Memoriam 


William Bickford Ashe Jr., BS ’78, Sept. 8, 
Hampton, Va. 


Reid Baldridge, BA ’48, LLB ’50, Jan. 23, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Richard H. Baker, BA ’43, Nov. 26, 
State College, Pa. 


Robert D. Barnes, BA ’29, Jan. 29, 
Louisville, Ky. 


George Bayer, BS ’48, Feb. 25, Bethesda, Md. 


Richard Bentz, MS ’65, Jan. 28, 
Arlington, Va. 


James W. Blaine, LLB ’38, Feb. 10, 
Boise, Idaho 


Sylvia Lee Bunting, MS ’67, PhD ’83, Jan. 26, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Kathleen S. Carter, BA ’68, MA ’70, Oct. 26, 
Bangor, Maine 


Matalee Talbutt Case, BA ’27, MA ’29, 
PhD ’31, Jan. 24, Plantation, Fla. 


John B. Casey, LLB ’51, Sept. 20, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Osborne D. Christensen, MD ’35, Nov. 4, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Mollie Trout Clark, MAE ’43, Jan. 10, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Denis Cooper, JD ’43, Feb. 8, Arlington, Va. 
William E. Curtis, BS ’29, Oct. 26, Erie, Pa. 


Arthur Wells Dew, JD ’27, May 20, 
Arlington, Va. 

Merton A. English, BA °32, LLB ’36, Sept. 
24, Bethesda, Md. 


Barbara R. Evans, JD ’54, Nov. 29, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


Franklin Dea Fong, JD ’50, Nov. 5, 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert J. Francis, LLB ’38, Nov. 2, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Peter A. Gerardi, MBA ’62, Nov. 9, 
Bethesda, Md. 


John W. Girvin, LLB ’25, LLM ’30, Nov. 9, 
Arlington, Va. 


Walter C. Hardesty, PhM ’83, Nov. 1, 
Washington, D.C. 


Anna Sandt Heinz, BA ’47, Oct. 7, 
Reading, Pa. 

Thomas J. Hickey, JD ’34, Jan. 28, 
Arlington, Va. 

Francis M. Hoffheins, BCE ’33, Jan. 20, 
Washington, D.C. 

Martin R. Holtz, MSA ’73, Aug. 16, Ellicott 
City, Md. 

Sarah T. Hughes, LLB ’22, April 23, 

Dallas, Texas 


William T. Jobe, MA 732, JD ’36, Nov. 13, 
Hendersonville, N.C. 


Barnard D. Joy, EdD ’44, Jan. 28, 
Washington, D.C. 


Benjamin Katz, MEA ’58, Feb. 24, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Cyril J. Laffey, BA ’49, MA ’50, Nov. 30, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Russell B. Lake, LLB ’23, Aug. 14, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


E. Brooke Lee Sr., LLB ’17, Sept. 21, 
Damascus, Md. 


Madolyn R. Leonard, MAE ’52, Jan. 16, 
College Park, Md. 


Robert E. Ludwig, BA ’26, LLB 33, Aug. 20, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Norman D. MacKenzie, MA ’65, Aug. 25, 
Melbourne Beach, Fla. 


Billy E. McCabe, MSA ’70, MAE ’74, Dec. 
14, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Arnold H. MeNitt, BS, MD ’25, MA ’28, 
Nov. 29, Washington, D.C. 


Arthur Machlin, BEE ’49, Jan. 14, 
Washington, D.C. 


William Thomas Mason II, BA ’43, Feb. 1, 
Annandale, Va. 


George B. Nelson, MD ’32, Dec. 30, 
Mayfield Heights, Ohio 


F. B. Nicholson, LLM ’54, Nov. 11, 
Greenwood, S.C. 
Earl H. Ninow, MS ’67, Aug. 13, Keene, N.H. 


Donna J. O’Neal, BA ’84, Nov. 25, 
Washington, D.C. 

James C. Parker, LLB ’31, Oct. 6, 
Catonsville, Md. 


George S. Parsons III, JD ’33, Nov. 2, 
Arlington, Va. 


Marian S. Portillo, BAE ’37, MAE ’44, Sept. 
9, Takoma Park, Md. 

Arthur E. Reyman, JD ’29, Oct. 23, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

James Christopher Robertson, BCE ’38, Dec. 
2, Arlington, Va. 

William Schneider, MD ’30, Sept. 30, 
Rockville, Conn. 

Thomas L. Schroyer, JD ’26, July 9, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Jerome Davis Shaffer, MAE ’78, Sept. 21, 
Washington, D.C. 


Elbert J. Sheffield, JD ’42, June 18, 1984, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Joseph W. Sisson Jr., MA ’61, Aug. 31, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Tom Smith, LLB ’24, Feb. 13, 
Falls Church, Va. 


Donald K. Staley, LLB ’31, Oct. 19, Cocoanut 
Creek, Fla. 


James F. Swindells, BA ’38, Nov. 6, 
Washington, D.C. 


Howard E. Thompson, LLB ’27, Dec. 26, 
Rossmoor, Md. 


David Paul Weaver, JD ’54, Nov. 18, 
Nanjemoy, Md. 


William G. Wiles, BS ’29, JD ’36, Aug. 23, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Jill Lederman Wolly, BA ’68, Feb. 10, 
Washington, D.C. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Patricia Roberts Harris, JD ’60, professor of 
law [and former secretary of three federal 
departments: HUD, HEW and HHS], March 
23, Washington, D.C. 


Laurence P. Leite, professor emeritus of art 
and retired chairman of the GW art 
department, Feb. 5, Alexandria, Va. 


Board Chairman Emeritus Charles E. 


Phillips Dies 


Chairman Emeritus of the GW Board of 
Trustees Charles Emory Phillips, LLB ’25, LLM 
26, died March 12 at his home in Bethesda, Md. 

First elected to the Board of Trustees in 1962, 
he became chairman in 1972 and served in that 
capacity until July 1978, when he became chair- 
man emeritus. He received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from GW in 1979. At the time of 
his death Mr. Phillips was honorary chairman of 
the university’s Luther Rice Society. 

Mr. Phillips spent his entire professional 
career with the Equitable Life Insurance Co., 
progressing through the ranks from his initial 


job as clerk in the office of the firm’s founder to 
company president in 1948. He occupied that 
position for 20 years, and subsequently in 1968 
became Equitable’s chairman of the board, chief 
executive officer and chairman of the company’s 
executive committee. 

Long active in community service, Mr. Phil- 
lips was a past president of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade, the Life Insurers 
Conference and the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 
ington. He also was a former chairman of the 


United Givers Fund for the National Capital 
Area. 


University¢alendar 


The Arts 


AUGUST 


Through August 30 
Design exhibit: 
“Surface and 
Ornament,” 
conceptual furniture 
designs using 
Formica Colorcore; 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091. 


SEPTEMBER 


September 
12-October 4 
Area Invitational 
Art Show: various 
media, Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091 


30 

Music Faculty 
Recital: Performer 
TBA, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. 
Information: 
676-6245 


OCTOBER 


8-12 

University Theatre: 
“‘The Masters 
Acting Company,”’ 
8 pm. General 
admission $6; 
students /senior 
citizens $3. 
Information: 
676-6178 


October 
10-November 8 
Faculty Art Exhibit: 
ceramics by Turker 
Ozdogan, and 
drawings by Arthur 
Hall Smith. Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091. 


13 
University Theatre: 
The Masters 
Acting Company,” 
2 pm, General 
Admission $6; 
Students /Senior 
Citizens $3. 
Information: 
676-6178 


14 

Music Faculty 
€cital: Performer 

TBA, Marvin 
heatre, 8 pm. 

Information: 

676-6245 


21 

Music Faculty 
€cital: Performer 

TBA, Marvin 

Theatre, 8 pm. 

Information: 

676-6245 


W 
Seminars, Etc. | 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 

ollowing programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 


developing effective 
career decision 
making and job 
search strategies: 
“Organizing Your 
Career Search,” 
“Job Search 
Strategy,” “‘Resume 
and Letter Writing” 
and ‘“‘Effective 
Interviewing.” All 
programs are held in 
the center and prior 
sign-up is required. 
Contact the center 
for workshop dates 
and times. Call 
676-6496. 


In addition to its 
regular offerings, 
CCEW is now 
offering four new 
credit certificates in 
the following areas: 
Computer and 
Information 
Systems, 
Supervisory 
Specialist, 
Professional Writer 
and Editor, and 
Communications 
Studies. Participants 
can earn 18 hours 
through Columbian 
College. Register 
now for fall. Call 
676-5762. 


The Speech and 
Hearing Center 
offers a full range 
of auditory 
evaluation and 
rehabilitation 
programs that 
include hearing aid 
evaluations, 
speechreading 
therapy and 
electrophysiologic 
testing. Speech and 
language services 
include diagnosis 
and treatment for 
voice, speech and 
language disorders 
for both children 
and adults, as well 
as speech 
improvement for 
native and non- 
native speakers of 
English. For further 
information, call 
676-7360 between 
8:30 am and 5 pm. 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 
“Personal 
Development 
Series,” a variety of 
courses to help 
people discover 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-6550. 


The Reading Center 
provides individual 
diagnostic testing, 
tutoring and group 
instruction for-all 
ages. The center’s 
major summer 
programs include 
one-to-one tutoring 
in reading, writing, 
and learning skills 
for children and 
adults; diagnostic 
educational testing; 
logical thinking 
instruction for 
children; study skills 
and test preparation 
classes for grades 7 
through college; and 
an adult language 
enrichment 
program. For more 
information about 


classes, services and 
programs, cal 
676-6286. 


GW Toastmasters 
Club meets the Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays 
of every month, 
from 12:15-1:15. 
Information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773. 


JUNE 


21, 22 

Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, ‘‘Lotus 
1-2-3 Workshop I,”’ 
2-5 pm., Academic 
Center. $80. 
Information: 
676-5762. 


22 

Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“Proposal 
Development and 
Writing 
Workshop,” 

10 am-4:30 pm. 
Academic Center. 
$80. Information: 
676-7273. 


June 24-July 12 
Reading Center, 
“Summer 
Enrichment for 
Gifted Children: 
Session 1,” for 
children grades 3-7. 
Information: 
676-6286. 


26 

Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“Information 
Gathering Made 
Simple,” 7-10 pm, 
Academic Center. 
$35. Information 
676-7273. 


28, 29 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, ‘‘Lotus 
1-2-3 Workshop 
II,” 2-5 pm, 
Academic Center. 
$80. Information: 
676-5762. 


JULY 


a 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program 
Information 
Session, 12-1 pm, 
Academic Center. 
Information: 
676-5762. 


3 

Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“Electronic 
Composition,” 
7-10 pm, Academic 
Center. $35. 
Information: 
676-7273. 


GW Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center, 
Room 410, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information: 
296-8773. 


11 
Legal Assistant 
Program, ‘‘Inter- 


viewing Skills for 
the Legal 
Assistant,” 12 pm, 
Academic Center. 
Information: 
676-7095. 


July 15-August 2 
Reading Center, 
“Summer 
Enrichment for 
Gifted Children: 
Session II,” for 
children grades 3-7. 
Information: 
676-6286. 


17 

GW Toastmasters, 
Marvin Center, 
Room 413-414, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information: 
296-8773. 


18 

Legal Assistant 
Program, ‘‘Resume 
Writing for the 
Legal Assistant,” 

12 pm, Academic 
Center. Information 
676-7095. 


18, 19 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, 
“Microcomputer 
Business 
Applications 
Workshop I,” 
2-5 pm, Academic 
Center. $80. 
Information: 
676-5762 


25 

Legal Assistant 
Program, ‘‘Life as a 
Paralegal: 
Traditional and 
Non-traditional 
Areas,” noon, 
Academic Center. 
Information: 
676-7095 


25, 26 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, 
“Microcomputer 
Business 
Applications 
Workshop II,” 
2-5 pm, Academic 
Center. $80. 
Information: 
676-5762 


30 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program 
Information 
Session, 12-1 pm, 
Academic Center. 
Information: 
676-5762 


AUGUST 


7, 21 

GW Toastmasters, 
Room 410, Marvin 
Center, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information: 
296-8773 


10 

Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, Lotus 
1-2-3 Workshop I, 


9:30 a.m.-4:30 pm., 
Academic Center. 
$80. Information: 
676-5762. 


17 

Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, Lotus 
1-2-3 Workshop II, 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 pm., 
Academic Center. 
$80. Information: 
676-5762. 


SEPTEMBER 


4 

GW Toastmasters, 
Room 426, Marvin 
Center, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information: 
296-8773 


6 

Fun Run & Health 
Fair, sponsored by 
the Department of 
Human Kinetics & 
Leisure Studies, 
Charles E. Smith 
Center, 12-3 pm. 
Information: 
676-6280. 


18 

GW Toastmasters, 
Fifth Floor Lounge, 
Marvin Center, 
12:15-1:15 pm. 
Information: 
296-8773 


OCTOBER 


2, 16 

GW Toastmasters, 
Room 415, Marvin 
Center, 12:15-1:15 
pm. Information: 
296-8773 


Legally 


Speaking 


Information: 
Law Alumni Office 
676-6420 


June 28 

Cocktail Party, The 
Florida Bar Annual 
Meeting, Boca 
Raton, Fla. 


July 8 

American Bar 
Association Annual 
Meeting, GW Club, 
The George 
Washington 
University, 
Washington, D.C. 


August 24 
Ist Year Brunch, 
Washington, D.C. 


September 30 
Luncheon, Annual 
Meeting of the State 
Bar of California, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Medically 
Speaking 


Throughout the 
year, the Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers a 
variety of 


IFS 


is 


conferences 
covering a spectrum 
of medical 
specialities and 
types of practice. In 
addition to these, 
during 1985 CME is 
sponsoring four 
medical seminars in 
Europe. For 
detailed information 
on these exciting 
opportunities or for 
more information 
on any CME 
program, call 
676-4285. 


Information: 
Men (M) 676-6654 


Women (W) 
676-6751 


SEPTEMBER 


3 

Soccer (M) 
Catholic, loc. 
TBA, 3 pm 


6,7 

Soccer (M), at 
Virginia Classic 
(GW, Virginia, 
Tampa, West 
Virginia), time TBA 


7 

Soccer (W), Essex 
Community 
College, East 
Potomac Park, 
time TBA 


10 
Volleyball (W), at 
Virginia, time TBA 


11 
Soccer (M) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


13, 14 

GW Women’s 
Volleyball 
Invitational 
(Maryland, NC 
State, George 
Mason, VCU, 
Syracuse & GW), 
Smith Center, time 
TBA 


14, 15 

GW Women’s 
Soccer Invitational 
(Maryland, 
Virginia, Villanova, 
GW), East Potomac 
Park, time TBA 


18 

Soccer (W) George 
Mason, East 
Potomac Park, 
time TBA 


Soccer (M) at 
Philadelphia 
Textile, 3 pm 


Tennis (W) at 
George Mason, 
time TBA 


19-21 

Volleyball (W), at 
San Diego 
Tournament 


21 
Soccer (W), at 
Scranton, time TBA 


=. 


Tennis (W), at 
Rutgers, time TBA 


22 

Soccer (M), Wake 
Forest, loc. TBA, 
2 pm 


Soccer (W), at 
Adelphi, time TBA 


25 

Soccer (M), at 
George Mason, 
3 pm 


27 

Tennis (W), at 
American, time 
TBA 


27, 28 
Tennis (W), at 
Tennessee Classic 


28 
Soccer (M), at 
Temple, 1:30 pm 


29 

Crew (W), at Head 
of the Potomac, 
time TBA 


OCTOBER 


1 
Soccer (W), at 
Catholic, time TBA 


Volleyball (W), at 
George Mason, 
time TBA 


2 

Soccer (M), 
Howard, loc. TBA, 
3 pm 


4,5 

Volleyball (W), at 
Penn State with 
Pittsburgh, time 
TBA 


4-6 

Tennis (W), at 
Eastern Collegiates, 
time TBA 


5 

Soccer (W), William 
and Mary, East 
Potomac Park, time 
TBA 


8 

Volleyball (W), 
Bradley, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


9 
Soccer (M), at 
American, 3 pm 


11 
Volleyball (W), at 
Temple, time TBA 


11-13 

Tennis (W), Life 
Tournament, loc., 
time TBA 


12 

Soccer (M), St. 
Joseph’s, loc. 
TBA, 2 pm 


12, 13 

Soccer (W), 
WAGSL 
Tournament, loc., 
time TBA 


15 

Volleyball (W), at 

Georgetown, time 
BA 


16 

Soccer (M), 
Maryland, loc. 
TBA, 3 pm 


17 

Tennis (W), 
Georgetown, Haines 
Point, time TBA 


18 

Volleyball (W), 
Rutgers, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


19 

Soccer (M), 
Radford, loc. TBA, 
2 pm 


Soccer (W), at Penn 
State, time TBA 


Volleyball (W), 
Loyola, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


20 

Crew (W), at Head 
of the Charles, time 
TBA 


Soccer (W), at West 
Chester, time TBA 


23 

Soccer (M), at 
William & Mary, 
2:30 pm 


Volleyball (W), 
Maryland, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


26 

Volleyball (W), 
West Virginia, 
Smith Center, time 
TBA 


Crew (W), at Head 
of the Schuykill, 
Philadelphia, time 
TBA 


Soccer (M), at 
Brooklyn, 2 pm 


26, 27 

Tennis (W), James 
Madison, West 
Virginia, Virginia 
Tech., Haines 
Point, time TBA 


29 

Soccer (W), at 
Villanova, time 
TBA 


Volleyball (W), 
Princeton, Smith 
Center, time TBA 


30 
Soccer (M), Navy, 
loc. TBA, 2 pm 


Please note that 
circumstances 
sometimes 
necessitate schedule 
changes in sporting 
events. 

For updated 
schedule 
information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 
676-6751 (women). 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Summer and early fall are prime travel 
times, and GW’s General Alumni Asso- 
ciation has arranged an exciting array of 
trips for those with an appetite for travel 
to distant and sometimes exotic locales. 
We’re happy to devote this issue’s Calen- 
dar to brief descriptions of four upcom- 
ing tours. For brochures or additional in- 
formation on any of these, write to 
Alumni House or call (202) 676-6435. 


July 25-August 5—Alumni Tour of The 
Alpine Passage 

The Alpine Passage includes train travel 
between Switzerland’s most scenic 
places, and features the Glacier Express. 
Visit Montreaux, Zermatt, St. Moritz 
and Lucerne—the best of Switzerland. 
You spend three nights in Montreaux, a 
popular resort on Lake Geneva, and 
travel by train into the Alps to Zermatt. 
From there it’s all-aboard the Glacier 
Express for the 155 miles to St. Moritz. 
Next comes travel by motorcoach to 
Sargans, followed by a train trip to 
Lucerne, where you will enjoy the tour’s 
final three days. Cost of the trip is 
$2,150 per person (double occupancy), 
including round-trip air fare. 


August 7-21—Alumni Tour of 
Scandinavia and Leningrad 

This exciting itinerary begins in Len- 
ingrad, an extraordinarily beautiful city 
said to be Peter the Great’s ‘‘window to 
the West.” From here it’s on to the train 
for Helsinki and visits to the Senate 
Square, Cathedral, Parliament House 
and the Old Town, the original city site 
begun in 1550. From Helsinki, Stock- 
holm is just a boat ride away. Some of 
the places to visit in Stockholm, which 
was founded on an island in the 13th 
century, are Gamla Stan (the Old Town 
where the city began) set in the middle of 
Lake Malaren, where the Royal Palace is 
located. Next on the tour is Oslo, to visit 
museums, galleries, and the Viking Ships 
Museum. There you can see three Viking 
Ships that were preserved in the fjords 
for 1,000 years. Finally, another boat 
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Ran i em Ye tae 
takes the tour to Copenhagen, founded 
in 1167, for visits to the famous Little 
Mermaid by the harbor and of course 
Tivoli Gardens. Cost of the trip is $2,290 
per person (double occupancy), including 
round-trip air fare. 


October 3-27—Alumni Tour of Tibet 
and the People’s Republic of China 
This will truly be a unique experience. 
See Tibet, ‘‘The Roof of the World,” 
one of the least accessible and most ex- 
citing destinations imaginable. Our 
itinerary calls for spending a week in 
Tibet, with visits to its three leading 
cities: Lhasa, seat of the Dalai Lama and 
capital of the region; Xigase, seat of the 
Panchen Lama; and Gyantze, site of a 
superb ancient lamasery and the ruins of 
a former fortress. Next come trips to 
some of China’s most fascinating cities, 
such as Beijing, Xian, Chengdu, Kun- 
ming, Guilin and Guangzhou, and then 
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travel to Hong Kong. Please note: Space 
is limited to 15 persons and will be filled 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Due 
to the high altitude of this region, 
travelers must be in excellent physical 
condition. Those with heart or respir- 
atory problems should not consider this 
tour. Cost of the tour is $4,599 from San 
Francisco, or $4,999 from Washington, 
D.C. (double occupancy), including 
round-trip air fare. 


October 8-18—Alumni Grand Tour of 
Portugal and Spain 

This is the sun-blessed Iberian Penin- 
sula—Portugal and Spain, countries of 
flamenco, fado, bullfights, mountains, 
beach resorts and desert oases. This tour 
includes visits to Lisbon, Seville, Cor- 
doba and Madrid. Among Lisbon’s at- 
tractions are Belem Tower, the Mon- 
astery of Jeronimos and the world- 
famous Museum of Royal Coaches. You 
will travel through groves of olive and 
cork trees to Elvas, noted for its five- 
tiered aqueduct. Of interest in Seville is 
Alcazar Palace, the ornate cathedral with 
Columbus’ Tomb. In the Moorish cap- 
ital of Cordoba, a highlight is a visit to 
an 8th century mosque. Next is a journey 
through Don Quixote’s homeland of 
LaMancha to Toledo for lunch, and 
from there it’s on to Madrid to visit the 
Royal Palace and to enjoy a guided tour 
through the Prado Museum. Cost is 
$1,850 per person (double occupancy), 
including round-trip air fare. 


Footnote: 

Travel is not the only alumni enrichment 
activity available this fall. In August 
look for the fall Alumni Schedule of: 
Events, mailed to all D.C.-area alumni. 
Among other opportunities listed will be 
registration and course-offering informa- 
tion on the very popular Alumni Course 
Audit Program, which enables GW 
alumni, senior citizens and Foggy Bot- 
tom residents to take courses for $35! 
Call Alumni House for more informa- 
tion—(202) 676-6435. 
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